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You Need Keystone Steel | 
Gear Cases If You Want 


Great (Strength 


The best quality open hearth deep-drawing 
steel that can be bought is used in their manu- 
facture. It is strong, absorbs all vibration trans- 
mitted to it and withstands to the fullest extent 
crystallization and fracture. 


No Bracket Troubles 


Eye brackets are solid castings. Located 
accurately on the case, riveted under tremendous 
pressure, and finally the eye bolt hole is drilled in 
exactly the right place. Means freedom from all 
troubles formerly felt with forged steel brackets. 


For West. 49 Motor 


Tightness and Rigidity 


Keystone Steel Gear Cases are the only cases 
that are both riveted and electrically spot-welded. 
Rivets are used solely for holding the sheets to- 
gether. The welds prevent slippage between 
sheets due to vibration, so making it impossible 
for rivet holes to enlarge and rivets to work 
loose. This is why the case is tight and stays 
tight and rigid. 


Year’s Absolute Guarantee 


Every case is sold under a year’s absolute 
guarantee. Cheapen your gear case expense by 
getting a better gear case. Get guaranteed Key- 
stone Cases now! For GE-80A Motor 


Evecrric Servick Suppiies Co. 
Railway Material and Electrical Supplies | 
17th and Cambria Streets Hudson Terminal. 417 South Dearborn Street 
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Field Control Saves Power 


cc OU know,”’ said Joe, the Master Mechanic to the General 

Manager, “‘we were talking the other day about thefrela- 

tion of car weights to power consumption, and I claimed 
it was not always the lightest car that chewed up the least power, 
—it depends upon the*electrical equipment. To illustrate, I have 
two models here. Both of these cars weigh the same without 
electrical equipment, but one car is equipped with;Westinghouse 
Field control, and, not counting the great saving in maintenance, 
will consume 10 or 12 per cent. less power than this other car 
which hasn’t got this equipment.—This has been demonstrated 
in actual service.” 


““T understand the Westinghouse people are going to have one 
of those Field Control motors at the Chicago Convention,” said 
the General Manager. “‘Get the facts when you are there, Joe.”’ 


Pennsylvania R. R. Electric Locomotive \New Haven R. R, Electric Locomotive 
be Sy Te : : 
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These monster locomotives have demonstrated the efficiency 9f Westinghouse Field-Control Motors, 
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STUDYING The approach of another winter 
FEEDER suggests the desirability of keeping 
DISTRIBUTION in mind the economic fitness of the 


feeder system in the face of changes of traffic distribution 


which often occur in the fall season in, residential districts. 


_ Real estate operations are often highly significant to the 


street railway manager, and the building of new homes and 
stores in suburban territory is a matter which cannot be 
entirely overlooked without danger of sailing too close to 
the wind in the matter of service fitness. The maintenance 
of an excessive schedule is out of the question in these 
days of acute economies of operation, but on the other 
hand, it is equally desirable to avoid the evils of either a 
too scanty service or one which is handicapped by too 
limited feeder cross-sections between the power plant and 
the new distribution centers resulting from the building of 
new houses and the general increase of population and local 
commerce at greater distances from the urban center. 
Shifts in the density of population are bound to cail for 
rearrangements of the car schedules, and this means in not 
a few cases a demand for higher voltage on lines which 
were formerly beyond criticism in this respect. It will pay 
to ascertain if these changes in the residential population 
do not call for at least moderate alterations of the distribu- 
tion and tie line facilities in the territory concerned, and 
it should not be forgotten that sometimes a half-mile or so 
of additional feeder secured through transfer or purchase 
will effect a vast improvement in the service of a particular 


locality. 


DESIGN OF Although the great majority of the 


ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY EQUIPMENT 


interests of the country to supply them with equipment 
parts, there is room for a much closer study of designing 
problems on the part of the operating engineer than is 
This applies particularly to the me- 


electric railways are necessarily de- 


pendent upon the manufacturing 


sometimes realized. 
chanical side of rolling stock and its fittings and also to 
minor matters such as the production of pipe brackets and 
framed structures carrying feeders in and out of the power 
house and to the design of supports for oil barrels, water 
tanks and similar problems. The vital issue in these ques- 
tions is the use of the smallest amount of material con- 
sistent with the required strength, and in dealing with 
metals and concrete reinforcement, large timbering and 
wooden forms, it is surprising how much weight can be 
saved by a little care in the original design. A few inches 
difference in the location of motor suspension springs on a 
truck-end frame makes a surprising difference in the dis- 
tribution and weight of material required, and similarly 
the span selected in a home-made piece of reinforced con- 
creting has the most vital influence upon the ultimate cost 
of the work. If surplus material can be cut out of patterns 
before the castings come to the machine shop, it is a very 
important matter, and so is the practice of reducing the 


‘weight of fittings carrying practically no strains of im- 


portance’ in dealing with rolling stock.’ Here lies the fasci-. 
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nation of designing to the engineer or mechanic with a 
bent in that direction, and there is no question about the 
opportunities for lasting economy in either first or oper- 
ating cost which await study of this kind. 


One of the most interesting and in- 
structive subjects under discussion 
at the last regular meeting of the 
Central Electric Railway Association was brought out as 
a result of the investigations of the joint weight and in- 
spection bureau. Many electric railway officials realize 
the importance of checking shippers’ weights, but the er- 
rors in billed weights found as a result of this bureau’s 
work were exceedingly surprising to everyone. That it is 
possible for an agent or weight checker to make an error 
of 400 per cent on one shipment seems beyond reason, yet 
this is exactly what was found. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the positive instructions that all shipments must 
be check-weighed before loading in cars or at the time they 
reach the agent whose business it is to make the delivery. 
To obtain the best results, the shortest possible time should 
be consumed in the process of weighing. While automatic 
‘scales are not a necessity in reducing the time element to 
a minimum, we do believe that they are a step in the right 
‘direction. This has been proved in practically all retail es- 
tablishments where the computing scale has almost re- 
placed the ordinary beam scale. If the process of weighing 
is made mechanical and automatic, there is less chance of 
‘error, especially where merchandise is being rushed 
through the freight house at the close of the day. When 
express trains are run on a regular schedule, delay in load- 
ing means late deliveries. The cost of an ordinary plat- 
form scale is negligible at any shipping point where there 
is business enough to warrant building a freight house. In 
many cases where grain or bulk freight is handled the in- 
‘stallation of a wagon platform scale is worth while. An 
installation of this character makes it possible to get cor- 
rect weights on bulk commodities and also enables the 
agent to check-weigh them on delivery. 


INSPECTION 
OF WEIGHTS 


An editorial on “Industrial Moving 
OY ONG PIC rUnes Pictures” in the Aug. 3 issue of the 
‘OF ACCIDENTS 

ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL sug- 
gested that this most popular invention offered a splendid 
medium for the education of the public in avoiding acci- 
dents. It is gratifying to add that this idea had already 
been put into practice by the Diisseldorf (Germany) City 
Railway, which is now exhibiting several films of moving 
pictures at the Diisseldorf Exposition. One film shows the 
dangers to which a passenger subjects himself in jumping 
on or off moving cars, another demonstrates to the ladies 
that it is far more graceful as well as more safe to get off 
the car facing forward than facing backward, and a third 
illustrates the dangers which pedestrians and_ bicyclists 
incur when they travel in narrow devil-strips or other places 
with limited car clearance. A fourth real “human interest” 
film, with which, unfortunately, the repartee between the 
motorman and driver could not be reproduced, proves how 
€asy it is for a single obstinate truckman to blockade a long 
string of loaded cars. The Diisseldorf management pur- 
poses to circulate these films among the local moving pic- 
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ture houses after the close of the exposition. It is a fact 
that several electric railways in this country have con- 
sidered the possible use of moving pictures for public dis- 
play, but they have been deterred by the cost. A ready 
way to overcome this difficulty would be for several neigh- 
boring roads to share the expense of a set of films made up 
of views which could be tised without reference to any 
given line. The Diisseldorf pictures, for example, showed 
conditions which are applicable to any city railway. Other 
subjects of live interest to the patrons of the film theaters 
would be views of the work of emergency crews under 
peculiarly arduous conditions from the first telephone call 
to the completion of the repairs, and a similar series of the 
snow-fighting crews. A good picture, which gives enter- 
tainment as well as instruction, can often do more to im- 
press the memory than the most painstaking lecture. 


IMPORTANCE OF INSPECTING AND PRESERVING 
TIMBER 


The selection of any material which is either to form 
an important part of the physical property of a railroad 
or will reduce the cost of its maintenance should have 
much attention. This is particularly true in the purchase 
of timber and the methods employed to lengthen its life in 
service. Most steam roads have learned by experience the 
costliness of cheap construction or of failure to insist that 
timber shall come up to the specifications. Some electric 
roads have just begun to realize what inspection by ex- 
perienced inspectors will do toward adding years to the 
service to be obtained from ties or bridge timber. If speci- 
fications are drawn definitely requiring white oak ties of 
certain dimensions or long-leaf yellow-pine bridge timber 
showing at least 90 per cent heart, the manufacturers can- 
not do otherwise than deliver what was purchased. Failure 
to comply with the specification can then not be attributed 
to dishonesty on the part of the mill but to carelessness on 
the part of some of its employees and failure of the pur- 
chaser to insist that the quality of material shall be up to 
specifications. Experience has shown, particularly in the 
purchase of various kinds of timber, that corrections will 
be made if the purchaser calls the manufacturer’s attention 
to the defect promptly. We bring out this phase of econo- 
mizing because it means so much not only in reducing main- 
tenance but in increasing the safety of the track and road- 
In case faulty material is employed, more frequent 
inspections are necessary. Timber that appears to be per- 
fectly sound will, after a rainy season, crush down under 
ordinary loads. Indications of sap rot may appear slight 
on the surface during dry weather, yet when the timber is 
saturated with moisture the decay will be found to pene- 
trate to a considerable depth. In a timber bridge this form 
of decay may throw the entire trainload on so few. stringers 
that they cannot stand the strain. A similar failure in a 
pile or post in a bent also produces a dangerous condition. 

Bridge timber and ties should be purchased with as small 
a per cent of sap wood as it is possible commercially to ob- - 
tain. In order to reduce the hazard to a minimum and at 
the same time obtain an increased life, a high-grade pre- 
servative should be employed. In case the quality of the 
timber is poor the addition of a preservative will increase 


way. 
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its life in service to a point where it will at least equal un- 
preserved timber of first quality. The timber areas are 
being rapidly reduced, and, as a result, the price of lumber 
per thousand feet is continually on the increase. The con- 
sumption of preservatives containing creosote oils also is 
increasing rapidly. But here again the same precaution 
must be taken as in purchasing timber; rigid specifications 
should be drawn as a result of the best possible experience 
obtainable. 

As one visits the different electric railways he is sur- 
prised to note how many of them are not using rigid in- 
spection methods in timber purchases and do not employ 
preservatives to offset this laxness in inspection. We have 
known of cases where faulty timber was accepted, and as a 
result it gave only three years’ service when it should have 
lasted at least eight years. If ordinary precautions had 
been taken at the time the timber was put in service—that 
is to say, if some form of preservative had been employed— 
the same increased life would have been obtained. As it 
was, not only did the company get a life reduced by over 
60 per cent out of the timber, but it had to go to the ex- 
pense of renewing its ties under traffic, when the original 
installation was made before the road was in operation. 


PROGRESS IN ILLUMINATION 


The convention of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
held this week at Niagara Falls, Ontario, marks another 
year of progress in the practical applications of light. An 
important list of papers was presented, and reports 
indicated material progress all along the line. Consider- 
able headway has been made, particularly in the foreign 
activities of the society, so that international agreemeni 
upon the fundamental data of illumination is fairly in sight. 
Until very recently there has been great diversity of prac- 
tice as regards units, standards, and nomenclature among 
the different countries. The first important work of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society was to promote an agree- 
ment between Great Britain, France and the United States, 
with several other countries concurring, regarding a unit 
of light. At present work is being done with respect 
to definitions and standardization of the nomenclature in 
illuminating engineering, and appearances indicate that 
in a year or two the much-vexed question of units used in 
the practical work of lighting will be at least tentatively 
settled. 

The past year has seen some considerable progress in 
the material of illumination so far as it concerns the imme- 
diate interests of railway men. The metallic filament lamps, 
at first adjudged too fragile for use on cars, have been 
steadily improved until at the present time they are in very 
extensive use with admirable results. The introduction of 
the ductile tungsten filament has done much in the way 
of adapting lamps of high efficiency to railway service. 
It is probable that the tungsten lamp has by no meats 
reached its fullest development, although the metal is being 
worked in modern filaments at a temperature within meas- 
‘urable reach of its melting point. It is not at all unlikely 
that stronger and more durable filaments are in sight, and 
they will be particularly welcome for those uses which 
involve such severe jarring as does car lighting. 
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For the lighting of stations and yards, too, there are 
improved illuminants available. For inside work the inten- 
sified arcs have been adopted in various instances with 
excellent results, the light being peculiarly steady and the 
units very attractive in appearance. Just how the battle 
between these and the tungsten lamps of high candle-power 
will turn out is not yet evident. For outside work atten- 
tion should be called to the long-burning flame arc lamps 
with 100 hours’ life of electrode and a very high luminous 
efficiency. 

Both the white and the yellow varieties of this arc are 
now in common use, the latter being somewhat the more 
efficient, but both far surpassing in efficiency the old carbon 
arcs still considerably used. The life of the electrodes in 
these flame lamps is, in general, about 100 hours, which 
reduces the trimming costs to very modest limits. On 
general principles one would be inclined to suppose that 
the adoption of the inclosed type of arc with its tight-fit- 
ting inner receptacle might considerably lower the efficiency 
of light production. Other things being equal, this would 
certainly be true, but other things have not remained equal, 
owing to the considerable improvement made in the min- 
eralized electrodes, and thus, while the inclosed type of 
lamp has not reached the. highest efficiency of the open 
flame arc, it still is within comfortable striking distance of 
it, so that there is little to complain of in this particular, 
and improvements have by no means yet ceased. 

Another interesting addition to the list of very powerful 
light units, well adapted to yard work, is the quartz-tube 
mercury-vapor arc which is now fairly in commercial pro- 
duction in this country and is already coming into consider- 
able use. This lamp has an efficiency comparable with that 
of the flame arcs, coupled with great steadiness and a very 
long life of the tubes, generally reputed to be im the vicinity 
of 2000 hours, which is practically equivalent to two trims 
per year so far as replacements are concerned. As our 
readers doubtless know, this lamp has been well known 
abroad for several years past, but until recently was not 
produced on a scale which brought it really within the 
scope of regular commercial practice. 

For extended lighting circuits should also 
here be taken of the new form of titanium carbide arc, 
adapted for use on alternating currents only. It possesses 
the advantage of being a small unit, taking less than 300 
watts, but operates at an efficiency similar to that reached 
by the long-burning flame arc and the mercury arc. This 
lamp has been under trial for several years, but owing 
to the low current required was somewhat troublesome in 
the matter of distribution. By the use of series transfor- 
mation at the lamp it is now worked with a small current 
at the arc, yet with line currents of ordinary standard values 
not subject to the serious trouble from leakage which was 
found when the small arc current itself was used in the dis- 


notice 


tribution. 

Such types of lamp are just now beginning to come 
into use, and it is perhaps too early to speak of their ulti- 
mate value. Nevertheless the lookout is good. Progress 
of this sort in the materials of illumination is altogether en- 
couraging, and another year will probably show great in- 
crease in the use of these various recent lamps with high 
operating efficiency. 
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Fire Protection for a Carhouse and Storage Yard 


Single and Double Nozzle Towers Are Used with Independent Water Supply 


The Twin City Rapid Transit Company has installed a 
turret-nozzle system of fire protection at its Snelling Avenue 
carhouse and storage yard in Minneapolis, Minn. The 
general arrangement is shown in the track and building 
plan and includes nine single nozzle towers protecting the 
storage yard and two double nozz’e towers located at each 
end of the carhouse in the centers of the entrances. The 
single nozzles are staggered at 160-ft. intervals along two 
lines 100 ft. apart, thus making the greatest water-play 
radius 80 ft., a distance which can easily be reached with 
the water pressure maintained on the supply mains. 

The single nozzle tower consists of a 5-in. extra-heavy 
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bearing surface, it has been incased in a 6-in. pipe and the 
space between the two calked with lead. An automatic 
drain valve has been installed on the tower side of the 
shut-off valve which opens when the latter is closed and 
permits the water standing in the riser pipe after the turret 
or monitor has been used to drain through a smal pipe to 
the nearest sewer, thus eliminating any liability of freezing 
at low temperature. 

The double nozzle towers located at each end of the car- 
house for protection of cars inside of the building or near it 
are similar in construction to the single nozzle towers except 
that a 4-ft. x 8-ft. grated operator’s platform is provided 
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Minneapolis Yards—General Arrangement of Storage Yard, Showing Location ot Monitors and Water Piping 


pipe extending 14 ft. above the ground and above the roofs 
of the cars in storage. At this height the size of the pipe 
is reduced to 4 in. by a special reducer casting which also 
acts as a support for the operator’s platform. The platform 
is 41 in. in diameter, forming three-quarters of a circle, 
and is furnished with a pipe handrail. A structural-steel 
ladder is used to reach the platform and is applied to the 
4-in. pipe just below the nozzle. The valve, which is 7 ft. 
below the ground surface, is operated from the tower plat- 
form by a hand wheel attached to the upper end of the 
valve rod. The rod is incased in a 2-in. pipe which serves 
to stiffen and protect it. The 1-in. nozzle is provided with 
horizontal and vertical swivel joints which permit it to be 
turned at any angle and eevated to any desired position. 
All working parts, including the nozzle and swivel joints, 
are made of bronze. 

In order to protect the 5-in. riser pipe from corrosion at 
the ground line and at the same time provide additional 


and a gate valve has been installed just back of each nozzle 
so that one can be operated at a time. A sprink.er system 
has not been installed inside the building because the 
streams from the nozzles at each end of the carhouse will 
reach all points inside. This arrangement was considered 
to be sufficient protection by the designing engineers. 
Water at 33 lb. pressure is supplied to the fire-protection 
system through a 20-in. city main on University Street and 
a 12-in. city main on Snelling Avenue. Two 6-in. pipes 
lead direct from the city water mains to an 8-in. pipe 
which feeds the 200,coo-gal. underground supply tank, the 
location of which is shown in the general plan. The under- 
ground tank serves as the supply to a small triplex pump 
which normally maintains a pressure of 110 lb. on the 
mains to the monitors. As soon as the fire pumps are 
automatically brought into service the tank serves as a 
reservoir in the source of water supply for these also. The 
largest pipe in the turret-nozzle system is 8 in., and the 
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inlet to the supply tank is 8 in., the engineers in designing 
the protection system finding that the supp!y from the 
city mains at 33 lb. pressure would furnish sufficient water 
to maintain a pressure of 110 lb. on the turret mains when 
eight nozzles were in service. ‘ 

By installing a separate system of piping to serve the 


in iii 
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Minneapolis Yards—Double Nozzle Turret 


fire-protection turrets, which is shown as the dotted line 
in the plan, pressure is maintained by a small triplex pump 
which operates automatically Whenever the pressure falls 
on account of leakage in the mains. When one of the 
monitor va'ves is opened in case of fire, however, the small 


Minneapolis 


pump is unable to maintain the pressure, and when it drops 
below 60 lb. one or both of the 1coo-gal. per minute pumps 
are cut in automatically. These raise the pressure to IIo Ib. 
on the mains and maintain it at that point when as many as 
eight nozzles are in service. 

In addition to the two tooo-gal. stationary fire pumps 
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with a capacity for supplying eight turret nozzles, a pre- 
caution was taken whereby all nozzles could be used at this 
pressure if necessary by instal ing two steamer connections, 
one near the University Avenue connection to the city 
water main and the other near the Snelling Avenue con- 
nection. These steamer connections were comparatively 


Minneapolis Yards—Single Nozzle Turret 


inexpensive, and with two steamers assisting the two fire 
pumps all nozzles may be in service at one time. 

Water supply for fire-protection purposes has been car- 
ried throughout the storage yard and shop grounds which 
adjoin them, with hydrants spaced at approximately 300-ft. 


Yards—General View Showing Location of Turrets 


intervals. The mains serving the hydrants are connected 
direct to the city mains, independent of the turret-nozzle 
system. The two pipe systems were kept separate on ac- 
count of the different pressures and because a failure in 
the mains to the hydrants would cripple the turret-nozzle 
system. 
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Time Table Department of the Bay State Street 


Railway 


Ww, 


A Description of the Practices Which Have Been Developed in the Last Two Years—The Department Invest igate- 
Traffic Conditions, Keeps Graphical Records Showing the Results of Various Traffic Influences and 
Makes the Time Tables for the Entire System 


BY HOWARD F. FRITCH, TIME TABLE DEPARTMENT, BAY STATE STREET RAILWAY. 


The time table department of the Bay State Street Rail- 
way has been in process of development since June, 1gI0, 
under Prof. A. S. Richey as superintendent of transporta- 
tion. The duties of the department are to make investiga- 
tions of traffic, to keep graphical records, and to make the 
time tables for the entire system of 938 miles of track, on 
which last winter there were operated 416 regular eighteen- 
hour cars and about 750 at the rush hours. 

Previous to the inauguration of this department the time 
tables for each one of the sixteen divisions were made by 
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ability of the change passenger counts are taken and graph- 
ical records made showing the traffic conditions. After 
receiving the approval of the superintendent of transporta- 
tion, the assistant general manager and the general mana- 
ger the new table is issued. Often this order of procedure 
is changed to the extent that the passenger count is taken 
first and the requisition is based on the results shown by the 
records made; this order is the proper and most efficient 
one. 

The “run table” used (Fig. 1) is issued in blueprint form. 
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Fig. 1—Time Tables—Typical Run Table of Bay State Street Railway 


starters or foremen under the supervision of the superin- 
tendents of the various divisions; this resulted in a great 
variety of forms and practices. At present standard forms 
are used for the entire system. 

The methods followed in time table construction follow 
very closely those recommended in the 1910 report of the 
American Electric Railway Association committee on the 
construction of schedules and time tables. A requisition 
for time table change originates with the division superin- 
tendent, who makes the request on a blank (see Fig. 3) 
provided for the purpose. This he sends to the general 
superintendent, who forwards it to the time table depart- 
ment, requesting that a table be issued to effect the desired 
change. Here the increase or decrease in car hours and 
miles is checked over and if there is doubt as to the desir- 


\ 
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The size is standard so that the tables may be framed in 
the carhouse lobbies and when folded to quarter size they 
may be filed in standard vertical letter files: The nature of 
the routes on the Bay State Street Railway varies greatly, 
as would be expected from the fact that the company oper- 
ates both in large cities, such as Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Brockton and Fall River, and in country districts. The 
headway varies from three minutes to one hour, and the 
length of line from 1 mile to 35 miles. 

The form of table ysed works very satisfactorily on all 
lines without changes in its essential features. The pull- 
out and pull-in times from the carhouses, the terminal 
leaving times and the times of relief as well as the run 
numbers are shown. On the right-hand side of the sheet 
the runs are summarized in a run guide, 
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The “assignment of runs” sheet (Fig. 4) shows all the 
runs at one carhouse and a place is provided for the men 
to sign when the runs are put up for choice. This sheet is 
also issued in blueprint form. None of the runs exceeds 
ten hours and the work is performed within twelve con- 
secutive hours. This is a requirement of the Massachusetts 
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cause of the necessity of reprinting the entire book when- 
ever a change is made on any one route. As one of the 
chief reasons for having this table is the increase in 
safety of operation, no supplements are issued when there. 
is a change in schedulé but the entire table is reprinted: 
with a new large blue number on the title page. When the. 
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Fig. 2—Comparison of Schedules 


State law. Tables are issued for weekdays and Sunday, 
but not for holidays or to suit daily weather conditions, as 
it is the idea tliat these two tables form a basis for opera- 
tion and that minor changes to suit conditions which 
change from day to day shall be left to the discretion of the 
superintendent. 
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Fig. 3—Request for New Schedule 
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Fig. 4—Assignment Sheet 


table is issued to the men their signatures are taken on a 
blank provided for the purpose and the superseded table 
is called in and destroyed. 

This time table folds to 354 in. by 8 in. This size is 
standard and the number of folds is changed to suit the 
number of trips on the different routes. All tables which 
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Fig. 5—Time Tables—Typical Time Table Issued in Printed Form for Trainmen 


would be,in excess of six folds are made up in book form, 


To increase the safety and facilitate the operation of ook 
which also folds to the standard size. All the trips in one 


single track lines outside of city limits a printed time table is 


issued which shows the time at all turnouts and junctions. 
The meeting points are in heavy-face type (see Fig. 5). A 
table is issued for each of the forty-nine routes. It would 
‘not be feasible to print an entire division in one book be- 
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Se 


direction are shown on one side of the sheet and those in 
the opposite are on the reverse side, the order of stations 
being inverted so that all the times read down. Guide 
lines are used when the table is of such size that there. 
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would be chance of confusion and mistakes without them. 

Every motorman and conductor is provided with a 
printed time table for each route which operates from the 
carhouse at which he is stationed as well as a fiber wallet 
in which to carry them. In order to facilitate the use and 
handling of the tables each route has a key number 
which is used as the hundreds figure in the time table 
number, the tens and units figures showing the number 
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Passenger counts are taken both by inspectors on the 
street and by conductors. The conductors take the counts 
most frequently. Not only have very good results been ob- 
tained from counts taken in this manner but it is much 
more economical, as a large force of inspectors would have 
to be employed to take counts over so large a territory as 
is covered by the Bay State Street Railway, while a large 
number of counts can be taken by the conductors at one time 
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Fig. 6—Time Tables—Record of Delays on City Line 


of tables which have been issued for this route. For ex- 
ample, time table No. 3509 is the ninth table issued for 
route No. 35 and would supersede time table No. 3508. 
As this system of numbering is also used for the run tables 
there will be a printed table and a run table which corre- 
spond and have the same number. 

The instructions printed on these time tables follow: 


CORRECT TIME TABLES. 

1. Employees engaged in transportation service must provide 
themselves with a copy of the current time table for each inter- 
urban route operating out of the carhouse at which they are 
employed, and always have same with them when on duty. 
Receipt of time tables must be acknowledged to the superinten- 
dent on the prescribed form. When a new table takes effect 
superseded issues must be destroyed at once. 

ARRIVING AND LEAVING TIMES. 
2. Where but one time is given for a car it is, unless otherwise 
indicated, the leaving time, except in the case of a terminal, 
where it is the arriving time. Where two times are given they 
are the arriving and leaving times. 
WHERE TIME APPLIES. 


3. Unless otherwise indicated, time applies to the turnout. 
Where there is no turnout it applies to the place where traffic 
is received or discharged. 

SCHEDULED MEETING POINTS. 

4. Scheduled meeting points or passing points are 
by figures in full-face type, thus: 6 25. 

Both the arriving and leaving times of a car are in full-face 


indicated 


with practically no additional expense. The blank (Fig. 8) 
used for a conductor’s count is so arranged that counts 
may be taken at several points on the line. This feature 
has been found to be very valuable. These counts are 
plotted by the use of different symbols to represent the 
number of passengers on the car at the various points, The 
number of passengers is plotted against time, the latter 
being taken at any point on the line desired. 

A chart is shown which was made up from a count by an 
inspector during the rush hours in which not only is the 
actual outbound arriving time shown but also the schedule 
time so that the minutes which the cars are behind schedule 
may be seen at a glance, as well as the passengers on each 
car, the average passengers per car by half-hour intervals 
and the seating capacity. This chart is shown in Fig. 7. 

There has been some occasion to investigate delays in 
cases where the cars are taken by the crews of a second 
company from a city line inbound to a central point and 
back, in order to determine just where the delays 
originate. The chart for this purpose (see Fig. 6) shows 
the schedule arriving time inbound at the point where crews 
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Fig. 7—Time Tables—Record of Passengers and Arriving Times, Made Up from Inspector’s Count 


type when both are meeting or passing times, or when one or 
more cars are to meet or pass between those times. 
Cars MUST NOT PASS scheduled meeting points until opposing 
car or cars have arrived, except as provided in Rule 29. 
MOVEMENT OF CARS. 


5. A car must not leave its starting p#int on any division, or 
a junction, or pass from double to sifpgle track, until it is 
ascertained whether all cars due have ¢rrived or departed. If 
this is impossible and signals are inopesative, the car will pro- 
ceed as provided in Rule 29. 

CASES OF DOUBT. 


6. IN ALL CASES OF DOUBT OR UNCERTAINTY TAKE 
THE SAFE COURSE AND RUN NO RISKS. 


change, the actual arriving time, the time the car is taken 
by the second company’s crew, and the time at which the 
car is returned. The first three times are plotted on the 
same time ordinates but those of the fourth are shifted to 

the left by the amount of the round trip schedule running — 
time of the second company. By this means a trip run 
through on schedule running time will show as a vertical 
line, while an inclination to the right shows time lost and to 
the left time gained, the portion of the line in which the 
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slope occurs indicating where the time was lost or gained. 

A graphical record of weekly receipts and receipts per 
car hour is kept by the time table department for each 
route and division so that comparisons may be made easily 
between the business of current weeks and that of previous 
weeks and years, different colored inks being used each 
year so that each sheet has the records of several years. 
These records are bound in a loose-leaf binder and from 
this one book a very good idea can be formed at a glance 


' as to just what any one line on the system or the system 


as a whole is doing. 
A recapitulation sheet is made for each time table issued 
which gives the cars, headway, miles, hours, cost and 
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Fig. 8—Time Tables—Blank for Conductor’s Passenger 
Count 


schedule speed of both the present and previous tables with 
the increase or decrease in each item, These figures are 
also tabulated on larger sheets showing all the routes on 
the system, thus bringing the important data regarding all 
the routes together where they may be studied and com- 
pared. 


The London Times says that in connection with the elec- 
trification of the suburban railways in and about Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, a contract which is said to be probably 
the largest ever placed for an electric cable installation, 
and certainly the largest for extra high-tension cables, has 
recently been placed by the Central Argentine Railway 
(Ltd.) with W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Company 
(Ltd.), of Bloomfield Street, E. C., London. The contract, 
which covers the supplying and laying of all the under- 
ground power cables that the undertaking requires, will 
take about eighteen months to complete. The principal 
item consists of approximately 4000 miles of 0.1 sq. in. 
paper-insulated, lead-covered and armored three-phase 
cable for a working pressure of 20,000 volts, which is to be 
laid directly in the ground. The consulting engineers are 
Livesey, Son & Henderson, London, and Merz & McLellan, 
of London and Newcastle. 
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PIECE-WORK CAR-CLEANING SYSTEMS OF THE 
LEHIGH VALLEY TRANSIT COMPANY 


At the meeting of the Keystone Railway Club held at 
Scranton, Tuesday, Sept. 10, and reported in the issue of 
the Exvecrric Rattway Journat for’: Sept. 14, Jewee 
Baukat, superintendent of equipment Lehigh Valley Tran- 
sit Company, described briefly the system of piece-work 
car cleaning carried out by him. Since this meeting Mr. 
Baukat has furnished the more extended data on the two 
classes of cleaning and the prices paid for work on the 
various types of cars as presented in the following 
paragraphs: 

CLASS “A” DAILY CLEANING 

Car cleaning is divided into two classes, “A” and “B,” 
the former covering one cleaning every twenty-four hours 
and the other a thorough cleansing once a week. Class 
“A” washing consists of five separate processes as follows: 

No. 1—Sprinkle inside of car in main aisle and between 
seats, also platform, with a solution of disinfectant fur- 
nished by the company. (The company is now using 
Carbozone made by the Best Chemical Company, Allen- 
town, Pa.) 

No. 2—Sweep car body and platforms. Pains to be 
taken to sweep clean between the seats and in between 
the slats running in the center aisle. 

No. 3—Dust ceiling, sides, seats, ends and windowsills 
on the inside of car with a moist rag or a duster. 

No. 4—Clean and polish all windows inside and outside 
of car body; also vestibule windows, windows in partitions 
of inside of car and glass in all doors. 

No. 5—Wipe the outside of car with a piece of dry 
waste. 

The schedule of prices varies according to the type of 
car and season. The figures per car in cents are as 
follows: 


Summer Winter 
Schedule. Schedule. 
Third Avenue type cars, 130 to 135, inclusive........ 12 16 


Semi-convertible type cars, 187 to 206, inclusive...... 12 16 
St. Louis type cars, 137 to 186, inclusive........... 15 21 
Semi-convertible type cars, all 600 type cars......... 15 21 
Single-truck closed cars, all 400 type cars........... 8 10 
Eight-bench and ten-bench, single-truck open cars..... 8 By - 
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In connection with the foregoing table of car types it 
may be added that the Third Avenue semi-convertible 
cars are double-truck cars 41 ft. long and the St. Louis 
cars are double-truck cars 45 ft. long over all. The semi- 
convertible type 600 cars are also 45 ft. long over all but 
have a little finer finish on the inside, namely, mahogany, 
which accounts in part for the higher rate granted to insure 
better work. 

CLASS ““B’’ WEEKLY CLEANSING 

Class “B’’ cleansing is divided into six distinct opera- 
tions, as follows: 

No. 1—Serub with soap and water the inside body floor- 
ing and platform of cars. 

No. 2—Wipe the ceiling, sides, ends, all partitions, seats, 
window sills and all apparatus inside: of the car as well as 
the platform with a damp rag or car cleaner. 

No. 3—Clean all signs and all ventilator windows inside 
and outside of car. 

No. 4.—Clean all lamps throughout the entire car. 
No. 5—Wash the outside of car with soap and water, 
or clean it with a special car cleaner furnished by the 
company. (Several makes of oil soaps are used.) 

No. 6—Clean and polish all windows throughout the 
entire car, inside and outside. 

It has been found that one man can give Class “B” 
treatment to six cars in ten hours. As a general average, 
the cost of car cleaning under either the “A” or the “B” 
classification ranges from 20 cents to 25 cents per unit. 
Unsatisfactory work is not paid for until it has been cor- 
rected to the satisfaction of the foreman. 
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Notes 


Some Interesting Methods for Analyzing Traffic and Assigning Car Crews Are Used by This Company 


_ The Duluth Street Railway owns and operates the street 
railways in Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., consist- 
ing of approximately 80 miles of track. Ninety-one 
double-truck cars and thirteen single-truck cars are re- 
quired for regular service, and in addition to these the 
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company owns. twenty-one passenger..cars and seventeen 
miscellaneous utility cars. The total population served 
is approximately 135,000, with 90,000 people in Duluth and 
45,000 in Superior. The 1911 annual statement of the 
Duluth Street Railway Company shows the following: 


Rotal: carmiles...j.:. +> hee nee ae eee ae Jalhoh cia eee OseO0 
Total. passengers carried.......... TM PRO slatels ie Sides ..+ 26,094,061 
Total transfers); 5... ci cwclstet ue etecugiis Ge enioe Gsm eeeee te ete ae 3,787,791 
Gross passenger éarningss,...c05 vode ot seo ce eee ee eee $1,109,346 
Motor “hours... ods net sete Osea eee oe eeieteeaeete akals, ststete atarovorite 464,782 
Gross earnings iper: car mile)... ciatoieh 2.6 cae aeldaes aha rae ee $0.264 
Pass@iipers carried per car mile... s- locieceanwus beaten csc eeene 6.2 
aid.“passengers to cach ffansters.. sseeumiecicioe sie ce nae 5.9 
Earnings per car HOUT ois deggie dre seve aliois's tears ee. herehelere- ane ee etetnaueinae $2.39 


The problem of properly ‘distributing the service in 
Duluth and Superior is'a peculiar one, owing to the exist- 
ing physical conditions. Duluth is situated on the north 
shore of Lake Superior at the extreme west end, and the 
country rises abruptly from the water’s edge to the tops 
of the bluffs, which lie about %4 mile north and about 530 
ft. above the business district. Superior Street, which is 
practically the only business street in the city, is about 12 
miles long. The residence district is situated largely in the 
extreme eastern portion of the city, and the manufactur- 
ing section, coal and ore docks are in, the extreme western 
end of the city. Very few lines are built’on the north and 
south streets owing to the steep grades. 

All service -from east to west moves along two double- 
track lines built on West Grand Avenue, Third Street an 1 
Oneota and West Superior Streets in West Duluth, and on 
Superior and Fourth Streets in East Duluth. From the 
business center westward for sixteen blocks Superior 


Street is the only street available for car tracks and all 
lines are confined to it. The line to Superior, Wis., 
branches from the West Superior Street line at Garfield 
Avenue and extends through the business and residence 
districts. Superior lies south of Duluth across Lake 
Superior and through-route service is maintained between 
the two cities by a single connecting line which was con- 
structed on Rice’s Point and Connor’s Point and a double- 
track drawbridge which spans the water connection be- 
tween Duluth Harbor and St. Louis Bay. 

The carhouse and storage yard are located on West Su- 
perior Street between Twenty-sixth and Twenty-eighth 
Avenues. The location of the carhouse is. central, and 
with the exception of a few short runs in East Duluth and 


TABLE I.—DatTa ON NUMBERS OF PASSENGERS CARRIED OVER REASONABLE 
Loap Ratincs oF DouBLe-TRUCK AND SINGLE-TRUCK CaRs., ~ 


Week Satur- Sun- Grand 
March, 1912. Days, days days, Fier 

1911 i912 1911 1912 1911 i912 1911 1912 

Maryn dine Hx. Bi ae o ane ole vers eve 221 142 70 66 20 34 311 242 
Maar Tirta, Wiss Bs cise cass eae 208 108 38 30 7 43.7253 151 
Esl tes; By Boe bre oa ee ete 115 70 23 : 20 30 158 117 
Fist! tres. Wi sB mentee ars 69 41 14 6 6 13 89 60 
Incline and Highland, up...... 4 9 0 2 0 0 4 11 
Incline and Highland, down.... (¢) 0 0 1) 0 0 0 0 
Interstate line, E. B...........> 23 27 1 a 23 15 47 46 
Interstate line, W. B.......... 62. 34 41 OV 28 14 116 57 
ROtAL; acndeutis ate Rie deere 722 #431 157 134 99 119 978 684 


Percentage of decrease or increase over 1911: 


Weele dayei isi dup. occ saeavide uence sale ahieds 40 per cent decrease 
Saturdays Sacive ds ok ess us tees mea een ore 15 per cent decrease 
Sandays .scic2.otaa Oale stew a ers Da oe ake Wie ae 20 per cent increase 
Total oy czihekaxiitqh cae. eh iota te ater 30 per cent decrease 
OVERLOAD MEMORANDA. 
Week Satur- Sun- Grand 
Days days days Total. 
: Per : Per ‘ Per Per{ 
March, 1912. Trips. Cent Trips. Cent Trips. Cent Trips. Cent 
Total. Total. Total. Total. 
Main line, BE. Bontaan ..- 142 1.69.66 3.13: 34. 1.86% 242 1.97 
Matin line "We Biiwits emacs 108 1.32 30 1.41 13 7p AST 1.24 
Hilt lines: "EB eae aan 70 1.29 Ligealec? 30". 2.56 "19% 1.47 
Fill ines; Wis Bie conus 41 75 6 5 ki Reh aoe 76 
Incline and Highland, up. 9 soo 2 131 0 .00 11 28 
Inclineand Highland,down 0 .00 0 00 0 .00 0 .00 
Interstate;;B. Bisson. ©-5 Zin Aaah 4 160, -viS* 28a 40h 1229 
Interstate; Wo Beis. oe 34 OF CAT 9° 1.53 14 2.59 57 1.60 
Totaly societies 434 1.15 134 1.445 119 “4544-684 1.24 ; 
NuMBER OF ONE-Way TRIPS. 
Week Satur- Sun- Grand 
Days. days. days. Total. 
Main Dineceh ete navieen eit 16,558 4,232 3,653 24,443 
Hill dines 34-72 eaves ee ae 10,839 2,639 Diesay 15,815 
Incline and Highland.......... 5,376 1,280 1,180 7,836 
Taterstates sca etacn nan i egaheastoee ’s 4,859 1,182 1,080 HAL ee? | 
Total dcdtcatiget om eee 37,632 9,333 8,250 55,215 


Superior all cars run within three blocks, thus greatly re- 
ducing the non-revenue-earning mileage. Practically all 
routes in Duluth and through routes to Superior pass the 
intersection of Superior Street and Third Avenue west in 
Duluth, where the car starter booths are situated. 
SCHEDULE DIAGRAM 

In pede to show the service distribution more ae 
Herbert Warren, the general manager, has resorted to 
the usual method of plotting schedules on interurban and 
steam roads. Regular runs are plotted in ink and extra 
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runs in pencil. The use of plotting schedules on city rail- 
ways is novel, but as a method of distributing service in 
the rush hours it has been very valuable to Mr. Warren. 
Owing to the large number of rush-hour cars and in order 
to make the diagram clear, it was necessary to increase the 
scale as to time so that the schedules could be read to a 
fraction of a minute. This increase in space made the 
diagram about 12 ft. long; consequently it was almost im- 
possible to read it accurately. A more convenient form 
was obtained by mounting the diagram on cloth and at- 
taching it to a pair of rollers set in a frame. The destina- 
tions and distances are fixed at the top of the frame so 
that by revolving one roller any point on the diagram may 
be brought under the destinations, where it is easily read. 
The diagram. is about 24 in. wide, and it is mounted in a 
frame 4 in. x 24 in. X 30 in. 

The service distribution 


is based on a maximum of 


eighty passengers on a double-truck car and fifty passen- 


gers on a single-truck car. A daily record of the number 
of, passengers carried in excess of this number is kept, and 
monthly comparative statements are compiled, as shown 
in Table I. It is interesting to note that for the month of 
March, 1912, the percentage in excess of the service basis 
never exceeded 3.13 per cent and that the average was 
less than 1.24 per cent. 
WORKING SHIFTS 

In order to furnish crews for the rush-hour service and 
at the same time not have a large number of short-hour 
men, all crews are required to take out trippers or extra 
runs in addition to their regular runs. This method of 
shifting men keeps extra crews on hand at all times to take 
care of emergencies. It also makes the average day’s work 
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10.95 hours, while the shortest time worked by a regular 
crew is nine hours. A sample assignment chart is shown 
in Table II, which is for the Hill line. An interesting fea- 
ture of this chart is the spread. The maximum spread 1s 
15.5 hours and the minimum 11.6 hours. The percentage 
of time worked to spread allowed ranges from 92.9 to 64.5 
with an average of 81. The shifts on the Hill lines have 
been figured so that there are thirteen two-piece shifts, 
six two-piece shifts with pull-outs and and twelve three- 


TasBLe IJ.—H1iit Linge WorKING SHIFTS. ‘ 
Per Cent Time 


Time Longest Spread. Allowed to 
Rank. Allowed. Time Off. Spread. 
Shift. Hours. Shift. Hours. Shift. Hours. Shift. Hours. 
1 106 jy ee 102 12.4 102 11.6 105 92.9 
2 109 121 101 TZ .0 101 oy Uy f 103 92.7 
3 125 12.0 121 0 121 F159) 106 92.4 
4 127 11.8 104 11.9 104 Ye | 101 92.3 
5 105 1d 3 103 11.6 103 12.4 102 92.2 
6 126 I 105 RE 107 FP ae | 107 89.8 
7 120 pb eae f 107 te Be 105 phe | 101 Bist 
8 116 11.6 117 28.0 117 12.9. 115 87.0 
9 111 it .5 116 11.0 118 13.0 116 86.9 
10 103 11.5 118 14°00 116 13.0 104 86.0 
11 128 11.4 106 10.9 106 ES 121 85.7 
12 107 11.4 123 10.6 122 13.4 127 83.7 
13 116 TE. 122 10.6 123 13.4 126 83.6 
14 119 11.2 114 10.6 114 13.4 114 83.6 
15 114 $1.2 108 10.5 119 13:55 120 83.0 
16 112 13.4 119 10.5 108 13.05 119 82.9 
17 108 10.9 109 10.2 109 13.8 108 80.7 
18 101 10.8 115 10.2 115 4355 117 79.5 
19 102 10.7 126 10.0 126 14.0 110 78.9 
20 130 10.5 127 9.9 120 14.1 111 78.8 
21 129 10.5 120 9.9 113 14.1 118 78.5 
22 104 10.4 113 9.9 127 i ee 128 75.0 
23 118 10,2 125 9.8 124 12 52 112 74.5 
24 113 10.2 124 9.8 125 14,2 123 73.9 
25 121 10.2 111 9.4 111 14.6 122 To. 9 
26 131 10.0 110 9.3 110 14,7 113 (pe 
27 124 10.0 112 9.1 112 14.9 124 70.4 
28 117 10.0 128 8.8 128 s Eonar 4 129 69.1 
29 123 9.9 129 8.8 129 1522 125 69.0 
30 122 9.9 130 8.7 130 HA ees 130 68.6 
31 125 9.8 131 8.5 131 15.5 131 64.5 
339.4 
Average. 10.95 10.39 13:61 81.0 


piece shifts. Five crews are off before 6:30 p. m. and 
eight crews are off before 7 p. m., so that thirteen out of 
the thirty-one crews on this division complete the day’s 
work before 7 p. m. The. time card for the Hill lines, 
effective May 1, 1912, allows only 5.4 hours to be run by 
extra men. By consulting the working card, a portion of 
which is shown in Table III, it will be noted that all crews 
are off for their meals between Io a. m. and 1 p. m. and 
4 and 8 p. m. 


STUDY OF RAPID-TRANSIT FACILITIES IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


A. Merritt Taylor, the recently appointed transit com- 
missioner for Philadelphia, announced on Sept. 17 in a 
general way the character of the investigation of transit 
facilities in Philadelphia which is being conducted under his 
auspices. The study will take in the entire district within a 
radius of 16 miles of the City Hall, both in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Plans are being prepared for different 
proposed subway and elevated lines. Their cost is being’ 
estimated and the probable earnings and operating expenses 
are being compiled. A chart will be prepared showing the 
resident population and all of the existing transportation 
lines in the district within the 16-mile radius. A traffic 
count will be conducted during October on all of these lines, 
that is, on the Philadelphia Rapid Transit system, the sub- 
urban electric lines, the steam. lines and the ferries. This 
will help to show the relative necessity of new avenues of 
rapid transit in Philadelphia. Statistics are also being 
compiled of the development and operation of rapid-transit 
facilities in: Boston, Chicago, Brooklyn and New York. 
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A New Center-Entrance Car for San Diego 


This Car Has Combined Entrance and Exit at Center and Additional Exit at End, with Other Novel Features 


BY H. M’NUTT, SUPERINTENDENT OF MOTIVE POWER SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


The San Diego Electric Railway has been using the 
“California” type of car for a number of years. Increased 
traffic and faster schedules have, however, made this type 
of car undesirable, particularly on account of step accidents, 
and the management decided about a year ago to try another 
style of car. After looking over most of the types of cars 


San Diego Car—View Showing Gates Closed and Steps 
Folded Up 


in use it was decided that the company wou d have to depart 
from accepted designs and develo» a car which would be 
suitable to the peculiar conditions existing in San Diego. 

As is well known by those who live in Southern Cali- 
fornia or who have visited that country, the closed car can- 
not be used for the reason that go per cent of the passengers 
on surface lines prefer to ride in the open. Many of them, 
particularly those who have only a few blocks to go, would 
rather walk than to ride inside of a closed car. It was, 
therefore, decided that the new car should be designed with 
one half open and the other haif closed, and drawings in 
conformity with this idea were made up by the mechanical 
department of the railway. The first cars of the new type 
consisted of a lot of nineteen, which were built by the 
St. Louis Car Company and placed in service on June 1 of 
this year, and the fact that the first objection to them has 
yet to be heard demonstrates the approval with which they 
have been received in San Diego. 

j CONSTRUCTION 

The new design has a depressed center portion, or well, 
the floor of which is 5 in. below the seat floor level and 
33 in. above the rail. This well is 5 ft. 6 in. long and is 
open at both sides except for folding gates of steel wire 
mesh which are closed when the car is in motion, The well 
forms the main boarding and alighting platform, but there 
is an additional exit door at the right-hand side of each end 
of the car. 

The seating floor level is 3 ft. 2 in. above the rail. This 
is reached by three steps up to the floor of the well, 13 in., 
1o in. and to in. in height, and by the fourth step of 5 in. 
from the well floor to the seat floor. The front exit has 
three steps to the ground, the two upper 11 in, each and 
the lower one 16 in. The lower steps for both center and 
end doars fold up when the doors are closed. 

The car is built with a semi-stecl under-frame construc- 


tion. The trucks are placed approximately under the center 
of gravity of the two end sections, which are separated by 
the entrance well. The loads are thus balanced over each 
of the trucks and a reversed truss is built into the siding 
of each end to assist the bottom framing to carry the 
weight. The sides of the open section of the car, as well 
as those of the closed section, are sheathed up to the belt 
rails below the windows, and this sheathing conceals the 
reversed trusses. The latter extend between the corner 
posts of the car and the entrance well, the truss rods being 
extended across the weil under the needle beams supporting 
the well floor, thus tying together the two trusses on each 
side of the car. The side sills are reinforced with queen- 
post trusses in the manner usual with this type of construc- 
tion, the trusses extending between truck centers, with the 
queen posts near the doorposts of the center entrance. 

Bulkheads are not installed at the end of the car, but a 
pair of sliding half doors separates the closed portion of 
the car from the open center well. The front end of the 
open portion of the car is inclosed with windows above the 
dashboard, and this does not permit any draft through the 
closed section when the sliding doors are open. 

The lower halves of the sashes in the c’osed section can 
be raised and are provided with drop curtains, while the 
openings of the open section are provided with the Curtain 
Supply Company’s special fixtures and curtains for use in 
rainy weather in case such an unusual event for San Diego 
should occur. The car seats forty-four people and is 43 ft. 
7 in. over all. The weight complete is 39,000 lb. and the 
weight per seat is in consequence 886 lb. 

The car was built with a plain arch roof in order to give 
a better and more roomy appearance on the inside and also 
on account of the stronger construction. The interior finish 
is of the general type known as “Sanitary.” Selected cherry 
is used for all doors, sashes, moldings, etc., the surface 
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San Diego Car—View Showing Passengers Entering at 
Center and Leaving Car at Center and End Exits 


being rubbed down.-and left with a dead finish. Slat seats 
are used in the opeu;section and rattan seats in the closed 
section, +4 
ENTRANCE AND EXIT FACILITIES | 
The most novel feature of the car is the combined en- 
trance and exit at the center and the additional exit at the 
front end, the entrance being at the front half of the center 
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doorway of the car, The conductor is stationed at the center 
of the car and takes fares and watches the exit from that 
point. The additional exit door at the front of the car is 
controlled by the motorman, and when the doors are closed 
the bottom steps of both doors are folded up automatically. 

One of the main reasons for the adoption of the center 
entrance for the car was the fact that when a passenger 
wishes to go to the extreme ends of the car it is only 
necessary to travel one-half of the car length. 

Wire side guards are provided which are easily removed 
and prevent persons from being thrown under the cars from 
the side, although the gates at the entrance should protect 
_ boarding passengers from this danger. 

One particular point which merits attention is the fact 
that only one grab-handle is placed on the sides of the exits. 
These are located at the forward doorpost in every case, 
thus making it impossible for anyone to get off backward 
while holding on to a grab-handle. This arrangement was 
developed by M. J. Perrin, superintendent of transportation, 
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expects to maintain schedules with a smaller number of 
new cars. 5 

. EQUIPMENT | 
_ The car is wired throughout in conduit and is’ equipped 
with General Electric No. 203 motors, which are the light- 
weight ventilated. type. The trucks are the light-weight 
Brill No. 39-E, of the single-motor type. 

Lighting is provided by five circuits of 23-watt Mazda 
lamps. The iast lamp of each circuit ends in the section 
over the center entrance, and should any one of these cir- 
cuits burn out it would not be necessary to turn the car 
in to the carhouse. It was the intention to make the center 
part of the tar very light to enable passengers to see the 
steps and entrance very plainly. 

The cars are equipped with General Electric 2-amp 
luminous arc headlights, permanently fastened on the dash- 
boards of the cars. A new switch and fuse box was 
designed by the General Electric Company for these lights, 


~the switch being located on the bulkhead of the closed 
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and has been found to be of marked influence in reducing 
alighting accidents. 

While the car is arranged for double-end operation, the 
offside—that is, the side toward the center of the street on 
a double-track line—is well protected, the gates all being 
closed and the lower steps folded up. This is shown in the 
accompanying halftone. ‘The other illustration shows pas- 
sengers alighting from both exits and going in at the en- 
trance at the same time, the photograph from which this 
was made being taken under actual operating conditions. 

General Superintendent B. M. Warner has made the fol- 
lowing comments upon the new type of car: “On June I, 1912, 
our company placed nineteen of the new-type P-A-Y-E cen- 
ter-entrance cars in service on the Fifth Street line, and we 
are pleased to state that these cars have been a success 
from the first day’s operation for the reasons that they 
please the public, our carmen like them, the conductor is 
enabled to collect all fares, and they have eliminated step 
accidents. The cars are well lighted and ventilated, and 
while the seating capacity is only forty-four passengers, we 
frequently handle from ninety to a hundred passengers 
during the rush hours with very little inconvenience.’ 

Mr. Warner also states that these cars are able to make 
better time on schedule than the old style of cars, and he 


"appearance to both ends of the car. 


section so that the motorman can throw it for either head- 
light as he passes from one end of the car to the other. 

The light switches and fuses are located ona slate panel at 
one side of the entrance to the open section, and the control: 
apparatus for the automatic contactors is located on a slate 
panel on the opposite side of the entrance. 

The motorman is protected by a pipe railing on each end 
of the car and has a spring curtain to pull down behind him 
when running at night. This curtain is provided with hooks 
that catch under this railing. All of the new cars are pro- 
vided with double -trolleys and trolley catchers and with 
General Electric C. P.-27 air compressors and brakes. 

The ventilation for the closed, section is provided by Brill 
ventilators. Dummy ventilators are placed over the open 
section of the car, but these do not cut through the roof, 
as they are. installed merely to give the same exterior 
On each side post is 
installed a push button, which is located high enough to 
prevent small children from ringing it for their own 
amusement. 

The design of the new car was worked out in the shops 
of the San Diego Electric Railway Company by A. A. But- 
terworth, master car builder, under the direction of the 
writer. . 
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Copper Zone vs. Nickel Zone as a Basis of © 
Interurban Rates 


A Suggestion for Abolition of the Flat 5-Cent Zone System and Establishment of a Tariff Based on Small cas with 
a Minimum Fare Provision 


BY GEORGE EBERLE, MADISON, 


WIS. 


The basis upon which passenger rates are charged upon 
an interurban electric railway is of the greatest importance, 
as in many instances the basis of rates determines the de- 
gree of success of the operating company. In view of this 
fact the following discussion has been written with the 
endeavor of treating the subject of rates in as broad and 
unbiased a manner as possible, and with the object of con- 
sidering the standpoint of the railway as well as that of 
the patron. Before entering into the matter of rates di- 
rectly it will be well to compare the electric railway with 
several other utilities. 

The electric railway is at a great disadvantage when 
compared with other utilities in regard to unit production 
and unit consumption. For instance, a gas company man- 
ufactures gas by the cubic foot and stores the product in 
a holder until used; a water plant pumps water by the 
cubic foot into a standpipe and stores the water there 
until consumed; an electric utility generates current by the 
watt-hour and regulates its output according to the actual 
watt-hour demand; but an electric railway provides rides 
by the seat mile and, instead of being able to store the seat 
miles until used, it must provide a definite number each day 
according to schedule whether they are used or not used, 
and, furthermore, it cannot sell a single seat mile but must 
market seats by the car mile. 

To illustrate, if a railway company operates cars with 
a seating capacity of fifty passengers and only six passen- 
gers ride on one of its cars over the distance of a mile, 
then the railway will have provided fifty single seat miles 
in order to sell six. To show the difference more clearly, 
we may say that the unit of production of gas, water and 
electric current is the same as the unit of consumption; 
that is, gas and water are produced and sold by the cubic 
foot, electric current is produced and sold by the watt-hour, 
but the unit of production of the electric railway is the car 
mile, composed of 24, 28, 32, 40, 50 or more seat miles, 
while the unit of consumption is one seat mile. 

The gas, electric and water utilities have another advan- 
tage over the electric railway in the form of variable ex- 
penses. Those utilities can decrease or increase their out- 
put according to the actual demand made upon them by 
the consumers, thus decreasing or increasing all expenses, 
not fixed charges, with the load of consumption. ce 

The electric railway can do this only in a measure. Dur- 
ing the rush hours it can increase the number of cars to 
satisfy the demand for transportation and it can decrease 
the amount of equipment again when the rush is over, but 
during slack hours it is compelled by schedule to run a 
certain number of car miles irrespective, in a large degree, 
of the demand in seat miles. During peak loads caused by 
holiday traffic or large attractions: at some point along the 
line the cars running in one direction are usually over- 
loaded, resulting in fare losses, while the cars running in 
the opposite direction are either empty or have light loads. 
The result is that power consumption and platform ex- 
pense vary only in a degree with the seat-mile demand, 
while, on the other hand, the gas, electric and water utili- 
ties can vary their coal consumption and labor expenses 
almost directly with the actual consumer demand. In the 
last analysis, then, the electric railway has a larger fixed 
charge per unit to meet than the other utilities. 


VARYING UNITS OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 

Owing to the physical nature ofthe seat’ mile and” the 
compulsory schedule to be maintained, the railway’ cannot 
store the seat miles produced, and since the unit ‘Of 7 ‘pto- 
duction, the car mile, is larger than the unit ‘of! ‘consump- 
tion, the seat mile, the electric, railway again catinot adjust 
its output to the demand directly. Of course, the traris- 
portation department can readjust the schedule to meet the 
passenger traffic demand, but this cannot be done with the 
exactness obtainable in other utilities. Time schedules of 
regular cars are maintained for months and even years. 
If the passenger traffic exceeds the seating capacity of the 
regular cars at certain hours, extras or trippers can be sent 
out to meet the demand; however, if the passenger traffic at 
times falls far below the seating capacity, as it does daily, 
the traffic official’s hands are tied, for he cannot decrease 
equipment and distort the scheduled headway. 

The electric railway, then, has a fixed minimum output 
regardless of the lowest demand, and its maximum seat-mile 
demand must be met by a maximum car-mile output. On 
the other hand, the water company can increase its output 
on a dry day and decrease it on a rainy day; the gas com- 
pany can produce less gas on a cold day than on a hot day 
if the demand is less, and the electric utility can generate 
more current during certain hours on a cloudy day than 
during the same hours on a clear day. In other words, 
these utilities do not have to produce 50 units in a given 
time to sell six units to their consumers; the operating con- 
ditions are a good deal more flexible. 

That the electric railway is powerless to store its product, 
that the unit produced is much larger than the unit con- 
sumed, and that minimum output is fixed by schedule, has 
forced the officials to put forth remarkable efforts to raise 
the percentage of consumption by reducing the loss of un- 
occupied seat miles. To accomplish this they vary the out- 
put to meet the demand by increasing and then decreasing 
the headway on the different car routes; by adding trailers 
and taking them off; by operating trains under multiple- 
unit control; by shortening car routes in hss to traf- 
fic density, and by various other methods. 

Many phases of electric railway operations are still in the 
experimental stage, and by no means has the greatest, efh- 
ciency been reached in meeting traffic demands adequately 
and with the least cost per passenger. But, whatever may 
have been done and is being done to adjust output to. de- 
mand by equipment changes, railway officials have come 
to realize in recent years that it is’ just as.important to 
influence the demand to meet the output by inducing people 
to ride by means of advertising ‘rand adjustment ,ef; rates. 
Efforts are being made to increase the number of patrons 
and to induce those who do .ride,to ride more frequently. 
Advertising and rate adjustments go hand in hand, but to 
facilitate this discussion the latter will be considered sep- 
arately. tea fe 
ADJUSTMENTS OF RATES 

The aim in adjusting the car-mile or_seat-mile output 
to the passenger demand is to decrease operating expenses. 
The aim in adjusting rates to encourage. passenger traffic 
is to increase operating revenues. The fact is that it costs 
very little more to operate a full car than an empty one, 
and to a certain extent for this reason, as far as regtiot 
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traffic is concerned, an electric railway can collect low fares 
and make more money than by collecting high fares which 
discourage riding entirely or limit the number of rides of 
patrons. Naturally there is a limit to the reduction of 
fares, but to increase the load factor is one of the most 
profitable steps an electric railway can take. 

This brings us to the question of reasonable and adequate 
rates. How do the interurban railways market their rides? 

The interurban electric railways usually sell rides or 
seat miles at regular rates based either on a 5-cent zone or 
mileage basis. Besides they give reductions of the regular 
rates in the form of class rates such as tickets for students, 
workingmen, clergymen and children. Reductions are also 
given in the form of special rates, as round-trip tickets, ex- 
cursions and party rates, mileage books and coupon books 
containing 20, 30, 50, etc., rides between certain points to 
meet local conditions. As the regular mileage and zone 
rates are fundamental and all the class and special rates are 
based upon these, we will consider only the former except 
where the class or special rates deserve mention. 

Before discussing these rates specifically it will be best 
to take up first mileage rates and zone rates in general. 

A mileage rate is based upon the transportation axiom 
that passengers should pay in proportion to the distance 
they ride. This is a most equitable basis. However, in 
practice, the fare charged is not always an exact rate per 
mile, but it is found practical often to disregard small dif- 
ferences in mileage and make the fare an even figure. 
Again, cost of service is based upon cost per mile, but this 
is only an average cost per mile; for instance, it costs more 
to haul passengers over a hilly portion of the road than 
over a level stretch. Usually a minimum fare of 5 cents is 
collected or a minimum tear of mileage coupons made. 
For example, if a passenger wishes to ride only I or 2 miles 
and the rate is 2 cents per mile cash, instead of charging 
the passenger 2 or 4 cents he is charged the 5-cent min- 
imum fare. If such a short-distance passenger wishes to 
pay his fare with mileage coupons, the company requires 
the conductor to tear off the minimum prescribed. 

The minimum fare; though a high rate per mile, is jus- 
tified on the ground that it is expensive to stop a heavy in- 
terurban car. An expert* on costs recently figured that to 
stop and start a 4o-ton interurban car running at a speed 
of 40 m.p.h. would cost 5 cents. He based his formula on 
power at 1.25 cents per kw-hr. used in acceleration and 
braking, and added a cost for wear and tear on equipment 
and track. The railway, then, which stops its cars twice 
for a single 2-cent or 4-cent fare would do so at a decided 
lass. 

ZONE SYSTEM OF FARES 

The zone system of fares as a rule is based upon volume 
of traffic, although some consideration is given to distance. 
The points with the greatest density of traffic are made the 
zone boundaries. In some cases no study is made of traffic 
conditions at all and the zone limits are arbitrarily estab- 
lished. The 5-cent system as used is inequitable and dis- 
criminatory, as the service rendered under this system is 
in many instances away out of proportion to cost. The 
rate per mile varies greatly. Some patrons, especially 
those residing at zone boundaries, are particularly favored, 
while those at intermediate points are at a great disadvan- 
tage, being compelled in certain cases to pay nearly double 
the fare charged other patrons for practically the same 
distances. 

The schedule of rates in Table I is typical of the zone 
system. 

This schedule is almost identical with that of an oper- 
ating interurban electric. railway. It will be seen that the 
rates are the same for three successive stations in a num- 
ber of cases. This was caused by extending the original 
zone boundaries because several patrons at E, we will say, 
protested that they were being forced to pay an extra 5- 
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cent fare to get to the next zone boundary, which had less 
traffic than their point. Upon investigation the company 
found that the original zone boundary at F had been estab- 
lished arbitrarily and without regard to volume of traffic, 
and it was compelled to extend the zone by establishing a 
so-called overlapping zone to E. When the zone was ex- 
tended in this one direction the patrons just outside of this 
zone at G claimed that they were entitled to an extension as 


Taste I.—ScHEDULE oF Rates on A 5-Cent Zone Basis 


A B iE D E F G H I J 
Terminal A 5 10 10 15 15 15 20 20 25 
Station B 5 5 10 10 10 15 20 25 
Station Cc 5 10 10 10 15 20 20 
Station D 5 5 5 10 15 20 
Station E a 5 5 10 15 
Station F 5 5 10 1 
Station G 5 10 15 
Station H 5 Ww 
Station I 5 
Terminal J 
Mileage from : 
Terminal A 3 5 6 8 9 10 12 14 16 


well and a reduction in rates. To be equitable, the com- 
pany also extended the zone an equal distance in the op- 
posite direction to G, causing three points, FE, F and G, 
to have the same fare to either terminal. 

The result of such extensions is that the distance factor 
is almost entirely ignored and volume of traffic is made the 
basis of rates. By establishing overlapping zones another 
result is that the patrons of the railway residing at the 
intermediate stops between overlapping zone boundaries 
get an undue advantage over patrons at intermediate stops 
between regular zones, for the latter must pay a 5-cent 
fare to the nearest zone boundary whether they ride 4 
mile or 4 miles, while the former may ride from any in- 
termediate point of the overlap to the second original zone 
boundary for a 5-cent fare. 

Referring to the schedule of rates in Table I, it will be 
noted that the mileage is given from Terminal A for each 
station. To show the difference in the charge per mile 
we will take a few examples. A passenger from G to A 
pays 15 cents for a to-mile ride. A passenger from a stop 
just a few blocks from G toward H pays 20 cents to A, 
10 miles approximately. A passenger boarding a car 4 
mile from any zone boundary and riding to that zone bound- 
ary pays 5 cents for %4 mile. A passenger riding to a 
zone boundary the distance of % mile pays 5 cents. A 
passenger riding from G to D pays 5 cents for 4 miles. 
The passengers mentioned above pay the rates per mile 
shown in Table II. 


TasLe I].—Averace Rates PER MILE ON VARIOUS TRIPS. 
Passenger Ride Cents per Mile 
Four miles 1.25 
Ten. miles saan Qaasaccacih cece ae ee rR ai aeak> aie ots eae is 
Ten miles (plus) cosas 3 feist nd cee ee tliete » ielecente 2 
0 
0 


One-half mile 


If the table were carried out further for all possible 
cases, it would be found that the rate per mile varied 
from less than 1 cent per mile to 20 cents per mile, as- 
suming that %4 mile is the shortest ride. 

EFFECT OF FLAT RATE 

When the flat rate per lamp for electric current was 
analyzed it was found that the consumer with a large in- 
stallation but a low consumption paid a great deal more 
per kw-hour than the consumer with a small installation 
but whose few lamps consumed a large amount of current. 
Halford Erickson, of the Wisconsin Rai!road Commission, 
in an address on April 11, 1909, stated: “A flat rate per 
lamp is objectionable for many reasons. Under it those 
pay as much who use their lamvs but a short time each 
day as those who use them for much longer periods. Rates 
under which this is possible cannot be regarded as fair.” 

From this it follows that if the electric plant is making 
operating expenses under a flat rate the small current con- 
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sumer pays part of the cost of the current consumed by the 
large consumer. The same is true in electric railway trans- 
portation, The short-haul passenger under a flat rate may 
pay part of the cost of the long-haul passenger. In urban 
and suburban transportation there are arguments such as 
congested city tenements, slums and welfare of the public 
in general which justify the existence of a uniform fare or 
flat rate, but these arguments do not hold at all as regards 
interurban transportation. In fact, the flat rate in the 
latter tends to cause congestion of traffic and population at 
the zone boundaries, due to discrimination against the 
intermediate points. 

To show how one passenger pays for part of another's 
ride, let us make a comparison between the 10-mile pas- 
senger paying 2 cents per mile and the 4-mile passenger 
paying 1.25 cents per mile, as given in Table I]. Let us 
assume that the cost of carrying a passenger per mile on 
this typical railway is 1.5 cents, cost including operating 
expenses, taxes, depreciation and -interest on the invest- 
ment. The to-mile passenger pays 20 cents for his ride. 
The cost to carry him is 15 cents. If he uses the railway 
twice a day to and from his business, he will pay 5 cents 
in excess of cost for each ride, or 10 cents per day, which 
in a year of 300 working days will amount to $30 in excess 
of cost. The 4-mile passenger pays 5 cents per ride, but it 
costs the typical railway 6 cents to carry him, a loss of 
I cent per ride.- Assuming that this railway is just making 
expenses, then the $30 excess of the 10-mile passengers goes 
to make up the deficit incurred by carrying 3000 4-mile 
passengers. 

The 5-cent fare zone is inequitable and always will be, 
as it is impossible so to arrange the zone boundaries as to 
make the rate per mile reasonably uniform. Volume of 
traffic will always tend to distort the mileage, as volume of 
traffic varies from time to time, while the mileage is fixed. 
For instance, if the original zone boundaries are changed, 
owing to a change in the volume of traffic at certain points, 
it will be found necessary soon to establish overlapping 
zones to other points which have a good claim for a reduc- 
tion in rates, and in satisfying all legitimate demands the 
5-cent zone system with from four to ten stops between zone 
boundaries will fall like a house of cards. In making rates 
for passenger transportation on interurban electric railways 
distance should be the determining factor. Mr. Uebelacher, 
while chief engineer for the receivers of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway, New York, said that what really costs 
money in street railway operation is the number of miles a 
passenger rides, and that it costs practically twice as much 
to carry a passenger 2 miles as to carry him 1 mile. 

VARYING RATES 

In the discussion of zone rates the through rate charged 
between terminals or between important points along the 
line plays an important part. It is the common practice on 
the interurban railways of this country to have a 5-cent 
zone system of fares for local traffic and through fares for 
through traffic. Often an electric railway eager for through 
traffic will charge a through rate which is far below the 
cost of service rendered to the through passenger, and 
sometimes even special concessions are made to working- 
men, teachers, students and-clergymen by granting reduced 
rates to them over the already cheap through rates. 

Table III gives a few examples of regular through rates 
and class through rates charged at present by operating 
companies. 

It will be noted in the above table that the maximum rate 
per mile is 2.1 cents and the minimum rate is 0.5 cent per 
mile. In order to discuss these rates properly the average 
cost of carrying a through passenger per mile on the above 
railways will have to be estimated. Two electric interurban 
railways which operate under conditions similar to those 
of the above companies have not been able to make annual 

operating,. expenses, taxes, depreciation, interest on the 
actual investment and a fair profit with an average rate of 
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1.7 cents per mile. From this it would seem that 1.5 cents 
per mile would be a conservative estimate of cost on the 
above railways; that is, not the bare cost of ordinary ex- 
penses, but cost including ordinary operating expenses, 
taxes, an adequate allowance for depreciation and con- 
tingencies and a reasonable rate of interest on -the invest- 
ment. This cost includes only pure profits. 

There are only a limited number of railways that could 
give good through passenger service and do a paying busi- 


TABLE TII.—RecGurar AND CLass THrouGH RATES 


Mil Th oe Tri Rati 
, Miles per rough Trip, per Mile, 
Kind of Fare Through Trip Cents 4 ears 
Regtise: cae fares os nih k eee eee 20.0 20.0 1.0 
Megiiiar cash fare. < ifsc. 3 cee te hee cok 8.94 15.0 eid 
Megular scGah fares. 66o codices 14.3 30.0 is | 
eomlisretickat fare. <es<sie- sine one ws 8.94 12.5 1.4 
Regular ticket FEARS yaiete Ostet oc te, Re ry pe 10.0 1.3 
Workingmen’s ticket good at any hour 20.0 15.0 0.75 
Workingmen’s ticket good at any hour 8.94 rie) 0.8 
Student ticket good on school days 

Pit SOL TCR MI. cies vida» wate eae 20.0 10.0 0.5 
Students’ tickets, unlimited........... 15.0 15.0 1.0 


ness by charging a rate per mile similar to several given 
in the table above, for instance, %4 cent, 34 cent, 44 cent or 
I cent per mile. Furthermore, the principle here is not to 
establish a rate per mile within one-hundredth of a cent, but 
to show what it means to carry a through passenger below 
cost. 

To begin with, take the regular cash rates per mile given 
in the preceding table, I cent, 1.7 cents, 2.1 cents. If 1.5 
cents is the cost of carrying a through passenger per mile, 
then the company charging the I-cent rate is incurring a 
loss of 0.5 cent per passenger mile. If the combined re- 
ceipts of the local and through business of this company are 
sufficient to cover costs as defined above, it follows that 
part of the local traffic receipts go to make up the losses 
sustained by the cheap through rates, or, in other words, 
certain short-haul passengers paying fares on a 5-cent zone 
basis are being discriminated against in that they are pay- 
ing far in excess of the cost of service rendered to them— 
as high as 20 cents per mile—and such discrimination makes 
it possible for the company to haul through passengers for 
: cent per mile. The same is true of the regular ticket 
rates of 1.3 cents and 1.4 cents per mile given in the table. 

WORKINGMEN’S TICKETS 

Under the class rates given, the workingmen’s tickets 
show a rate per mile of 34 cent and 4% cent. It is the gen- 
eral practice to give low rates to workingmen, but usually 
only during limited hours, and some companies even fur- 
nish service cheaper.than that regularly. furnished. It will 
be noted that the above tickets are good at any hour, and 
most likely no difference is made in service. If the cost 
per mile is 1.5 cents, then these two companies are selling 
transportation to the workingmen approximately at one-half 
of cost. There is no doubt that if a strict analysis of costs 
were made on most electric railways, it would be found 
that they could not afford to sell through transportation 
at 34 cent per mile to every patron. This rate, no doubt, 
would be below cost on the majority of electric railways of 
this country. Urban railways often make the same mis- 
take of granting rates to workingmen below cost. 

What social or economic reason can be given to justify 
a low through rate to workingmen which necessarily must 
he supported by a high local or high regular through rate? 
From the standpoint of the company it may be argued that 
if it would not give a rate below cost to the workingmen it 
would lose the greater part of that traffic. But it is doubt- 
ful if an independent workingman would accept the cheap 
transportation offered if he knew that someone else had 
to pay for part of his ride. This same workingman would 
not accept his daily ioaf of bread at 3 cents if he knew that 
his well-to-do neighbor was paying 2 cents toward every 
loaf. His daily transportation is as much a necessity as his 
daily bread. The independent laborer no doubt wishes to 
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pay tor services rendered, and the company, therefore, is 
not justified in carrying him below cost because of. his 
social standing. Making class rates for passengers seems 
like applying the value basis to commodity rates, or charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear. The logic of commodity 
rates does not apply to passenger rates; an adult passenger 
is a passenger no matter to what social class he belongs. 
If the electric railway wishes to make a concession to the 
workingman let it sell its transportation to him. at cost, 
but never below cost. 

The student tickets in the table show rates of 1 cent and 
% cent per mile. These rates are also below cost. A 
‘student as a rule is not self-supporting and therefore not 
independent. From a public standpoint it is desirable to 
foster education, and the quasi-public nature of the electric 
railway may justify an agreement on its part to carry the 
student at cost, but it is doubtful whether he should be 
carried below cost. 
ties are not in the habit of giving their products to the 
schools below cost. Municipal utilities which do so are 
doing an injustice to the private consumers, for, if the 
municipal utility is doing a paying business from private 
consumers, then these consumers are supporting the schools 
by paying water rent, gas or electric charges, and also by 
their respective property taxes. There is no reason why 
the electric railway should transport students below cost, 
as in most instances the electric railway is paying its just 
share of the taxes to support education, and to carry stu- 
dents below cost means double taxation either for the com- 
pany or for the patrons other than students. 

There are probably few electric railways to-day which 
give special rates to clergymen. Those that do are follow- 
ing a custom which has been abandoned in general by 
modern transportation companies. To give the minister a 
special reduction in rates is to help keep alive a medieval 
custom. To-day the clergymen receive salaries and fees 
sufficient to make them self-supporting, and no sociological 
argument can be found to uphold these special class rates. 
If the company is making expenses and clergymen are being 
carried below cost, then certain patrons are helping support 
clergymen to whose congregation the patrons probably do 
not belong. If the company is not making expenses, it is 
helping support clergymen of every denomination whether 
they are or are not numbered among the population served. 
Some may argue that the clergyman ought to receive 
cheaper rates because of the good. he does in the com- 
munity. On this ground there are many who would be 
justified in receiving cheaper rates, as, for instance, nurses, 
social settlement workers and teachers. 

A UNIFORM RATE 

In summarizing it may be said that the unavoidable dis- 
crimination against local traffic due to the nature of the 
5-cent zone system leads some interurban railways to offer 
ridiculously low rates to through traffic at the expense of 
the local traffic. The solution is that interurban systems 
must adopt a basis of rates which will give an approximate 
uniform rate per mile to all passengers. Special rate con- 
cessions are allowable within the limits of cost, but only 
extreme cases warrant a rate below cost. 

A uniform rate per mile for all passengers is possible when 
rates have been put upon a mileage basis. Electric railway 
men who are using the 5-cent zone system of rates claim 
usually that it is impracticable or even impossible to estab- 
lish the steam mileage rate upon the interurban railways, 
especially upon the smaller roads with very frequent stops. 
In answer to this the following description is given of a 
typical system of fares in force on a small interurban 
railway. 

FARES ON A SMALL INTERURBAN. LINE 

This railway is 23 miles in length and has its terminal in 
a city of 26,000 population, passes through another city 
with a population of 3000, and terminates its line at a popu- 
lar summer resort. 
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The interurban line of 23 miles is divided on a mileage 
basis into twenty-five pay stations, which are approximately 
1 mile apart. Besides stopping at the pay stations the cars 
make seventeen additional stops on the interurban line be- 
tween pay stations to take on or let off passengers, making 
a total of forty-two interurban stops. Stops are also made 
at every crossing in the cities. A passenger boarding a 
car between pay stations pays mileage from the nearest pay 
station. Discrimination is reduced to. a minimum. No 
cheap through rates or class rates for workingmen, clergy- 
men or students are in force at the expense of the other 
patrons. The charge is 2 cents per mile for cash fares 
paid on the car. The minimum fare is 5 cents cash. 
Tickets and mileage are sold at the following rates per 
mile: One-way ticket, 1.8 cents; round-trip ticket, 1.8 cents 
per mile or I cent per ticket reduction over one-way fare; 
1000-mile book, 1.6 cents; 500-mile book, 1.7 cents; 100-mile 
book, 1.8 cents. Although the fares charged are probably 
not exactly proportional to the distance to the smallest 
fraction of a mile, they are, nevertheless, a great deal more 
equitable than the zone fares, which vary, as shown, from 
4 cent to 30 cents per mile. 

It will be remembered that the statement was made that 


.some electric railway men believe that the mileage rate as 


administered upon steam lines is impracticable for electric 
interurban lines. This is true. A mileage charge upon any 
electric interurban road which would be based on the dis- 
tance between all possible stops could not be administered, 
owing to the frequency of stops per mile. But, as the steam 
service differs from the electric service, so the establish- 
ment of a mileage rate on the electric road must differ from 
that existing on the steam road. Only certain stops on the 
electric road can be taken as pay points; the charge for 
the intermediate stops, or non-pay points, will then be based 
upon the nearest pay point. The rate per mile between pay 
points should be as uniform as possible, i. e., in some cases 
it will be found that the volume of traffic or the physical 
condition of the line warrants a slight distortion of the 
mileage. The typical line described has established its pay 
points practically a mile apart and charges 2 cents per mile 
on a cash fare. In reality this system is a 2-cent fare zone 
or copper zone system in which the evils of the zone system 
on a 5-cent basis, as exemplified, are reduced to a minimum. 
Before going any further in the discussion as to the 
relative merits of the copper zone, it will be well to answer 
the argument generally made that a fare on an interurban 
line based on mileage is too complicated to be collected. 
With its pay points 1 mile apart the typical company col- 
lects its fares as follows: For each cash fare collected on 
the car the conductor is required to issue a duplex ticket, 
one part to the passenger, the other to the auditor. Five- 
cent minimum fares are rung up on the cash register if 
that is in order; if not, a duplex ticket is issued. Ticket 
fares are punched. Mileage is torn according to the 
extent of the journey, and on the back of the coupon “tear” 
the conductor is required to write the number of the leaving 
station, of the going station and the number of passengers 
riding on the mileage. The accompanying form is used: 


Number ot, leaying “stationresess cbiete ashe saieleiea oie eio tibia eta 10 
Number of Passengers |. tales + poms teeeceieie. ooh Oe elate alone’ > sage 3 
Number, of gow evstationa i mcstclete erent al teleosts lal « leoya ovata ebaiaiane 15 


. 


The minimum mileage “tear” is 4 miles. This system of 

collection has been used satisfactorily for several years. 
STEAM AND ELECTRIC ROADS 

In the passenger transportation field the steam road and 
the electric road have two distinct functions to perform. 
The steam locomotive is a large tractive unit generating its 
own power. Its size has increased every year. Steam 
trains have likewise grown longer and heavier, making 
rapid stopping impossible and acceleration slow. The 
efforts have been to decrease the tractive power cost per 
unit. For these reasons the general tendency in steam 
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transportation to-day is to.cater to the long-haul business. 
On the other hand, electric railway power is centralized. 
This enables it to propel small units at frequent intervals 
almost as cheaply as occasional trains. 

The electric railway, therefore, operates small units of 
light weight which can be stopped quickly. Owing to the 
nature of electric power the units can be accelerated to a 
high speed momentarily. Even with a great frequency of 
stops a high average speed can be obtained. All of these 
conditions enable the electric railway to handle the short- 
haul traffic profitably. It is a matter of record that 
wherever electric lines parallel steam roads the short-haul 
trafic has been taken over entirely by them, and, in fact, 
they have developed a good deal of short-haul traffic. 

The difference between electric railway service and steam 


‘railway service as outlined will always remain to a large 


extent and will make it impossible for the strict mileage 
rate of the steam roads to be applied to electric interurban 
conditions. The mileage rate must be applied to electric 
railways on a zone basis. The pay stations or zone bound- 
aries must be determined mainly upon a mileage basis 
instead of volume of traffic, and zones must be small so as 
to allow the charge for a zone ride to be on a copper basis 
instead of a nickel basis. The 5-cent zone is too large to be 
equitable, even with the distances adjusted. 
THE COPPER ZONE 

The copper zone will readily adapt itself to all local con- 
ditions. If a 2-cent-a-mile zone will not earn operating 
expenses, fixed charges and a fair return, the railway can 
easily increase the charge to 2% cents, 2% cents or even 3 
cents per mile, if necessary, without antagonizing the pat- 
rons as the adjustments of the 5-cent zones for higher rev- 
enue usually do. If the interurban road is a short one, %4- 
mile zones may be employed and 1 cent or 1 cent plus a 
fraction thereof charged per zone, always bearing in mind 
that the minimum fare will be no less than 3 cents or 5 
cents. If an interurban road has cities for its terminals 
and the interurban cars carry suburban passengers, a slight 
adjustment of the first zone out of the city, the suburban 
zone, can be so made that the mileage rate of the interurban 
will not interfere with the cheaper rate used often to en- 
courage suburban traffic. It will be found that the zone 
system on a copper basis will adapt itself more readily to 
local conditions than the unwieldy 5-cent zone. 

That the 5-cent zone is founded on the nickel habit in- 
stead of cost of service is brought out clearly in the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Engineering Record of June Io, 
1911, which says in part: 

“Tt is all very well to say the nickel is a very useful 
coin and has its equivalent in the coins of most European 
countries. Admitting all this, the fact cannot be denied 
that the nickel habit is likely to prove one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the way of establishing fair tolls for 
public service. Although we are taught from early child- 
hood to care for the pennies and let the dollars care for 
themselves, no grown-up pays any attention to that emi- 
nently thrifty maxim. And so every kind of public service 
in the United States is on a nickel basis, whereas theo- 
retically it should be on a basis of more substantial cop- 
per, where it is, practically, in other countries; but the 
American grown-up thinks it is beneath his financial im- 
portance to consider anything less than a 5-cent price... . 
Take the recent case of an order from the Public Service 
Commission ordering telephone rates in a part of the city 
of New York cut from 10 cents to 5 cents... . A reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent in a toll for public service of any sort 
is altogether too great, and if we were on a copper basis 
in such matters it would never have been ordered. There 


is also the electric railway fare of 5 cents for any distance 


and in any kind of car. It is due solely to the nickel habit 
of the unthrifty American. It is inequitable, misleading 
and subverSive of economical principles to charge the same 
fare for a ride of half a mile and for one of ro miles.” 


' ingly. 
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That. distances should be a factor in the establishment of 
zones for transportation was brought out in Straus vs. 
American Express Co., 3 W. R. C. R., 556-570, in which the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission says: 

“If conditions are such that express companies cannot 
serve all at the same rates because of differences in the 
cost of service to those residing in sparsely settled sec- 
tions of the municipality or for other reasons, they may law- 
fully establish zones and graduate their charges accord- 
Such zones must, of course, be established on a 
reasonable basis. The cost of service, distance, volume of 
business and all other factors that may properly enter into 
the question of the location of the same should be taken 
into consideration in determining the matter.” 

‘The argument is made often that making change in 
pennies, frequent inspections and issuing receipts when 
electric railway fares are collected on a penny-zone basis 
would burden the conductor to such an extent as to inter- 
fere seriously with proper operation. The 5-cent fare, 
therefore, is strongly indorsed because of the simplicity 
of collection. But if it is necessary to ignore cost of service 
and to discriminate against patrons in order to have sim- 
plicity in collection, it is probably better to observe the 
fundamentals of transportation and burden the conductor. 
Mr. Kemmann, R. a. D., a German transit expert who 
has made studies of the railways in the most advanced 
countries, says: 

“T do not consider that a uniform fare such as exists in 
the United States is in accord with the postulate of equal 
treatment of the public. I recognize its simplicity to be of 
great advantage, but simplicity can be attained in other 
ways. The uniform fare of the Central London Under- 
ground Railway was abandoned some years ago. The 
Bakerloo tube and railways have a scale of fares increas- 
ing with the distance.” 

To establish penny zones on interurban railways would 
be no new venture. All the underground and elevated, 
electric and steam railways of England, France and Ger- 
many, all the interurban electric surface lines of those 
countries and all the urban surface railways in the large 
cities of England are operating on a small-zone basis under 
a traffic density and rush-hour service which is greater by 
far than on interurban railways. Table IV shows fares, 
zones and passengers per car mile of some of the largest 
English railways. The zones are generally so arranged 
that a halfpenny, or I cent in United States money, can be 
charged between boundaries. The average rate is I cent 
per mile. In Berlin the elevated and underground railway 
has an average length between stations of %4 mile with a 
fare of 1.36 cents per mile and 6.5 passengers per car mile. 


Taste IV.—PAsseNcERS PER Car Miter, Orpinary Fares AND AVERAGE 
Distances 1n Mires at VARtous Rates oF Fars* 

Glasgow Manchester Liverpool London 

Passengers per car mile...... 13. Bene. 9.1 11.6 

Distance in miles covered by fare, United States money: 

GENE’. 5 viarsehiolgola sewage sta e 0.58 0.72 2.40 


1 
2 2.10 a 1.85 
3 2.61 ot 2.62 
4 3.34 4.38 4.05 
5 4.03 Bi 4.80 
6 4.68 6.66 Et 
7 5.43 es 
8 6.45 8.54 

a 10.43 

1 see 
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*Part of table taken from report of Public Service Commission, First 
District, New York. Data filled in from census report, 1902 and 1907. 


HABITS OF THE PUBLIC CHANGED 

An argument which is used often to discourage opera- 
tion under the penny zone in the United States is that the 
American riding public has been accustomed to a nickel 
fare for years and it is very questionable whether it can 
be induced to change to a copper basis. The “habit” of 
the people must be respected. The following examples will 
suffice to answer this argument. In the largest cities of 
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this country, where traffic conditions are most severe and 
where the annual number of rides per inhabitant is more 
than 200, the riding public has been induced to accept 
many changes. Passengers used to pay their fare within 
the car; now they are required to pay as they enter. In 
Cleveland, Ohio, a 3-cent fare is in operation at present. 

In some cities transfers used to be free but companies 
now collect an additional penny for each transfer issued. 
There was a time when passengers could receive transfers 
at any time, but rules have been enforced which require the 
passenger to ask for his transfer when paying his fare or 
go without it. Passengers used to pile into and pile out of 
cars by either entrance at transfer points, but rules have 
been enforced requiring them to enter at the rear doors and 
leave through the front doors. In the conservative State 
of Massachusetts, by authority of the Railroad Commission, 
several electric railways are collecting a 6-cent fare in 
place of a former 5-cent fare. Many of the interurban 
railways have juggled their zone boundaries to the great 
inconvenience of the traveling public, but the arbitrary and 
discriminating boundaries have remained in spite of public 
protest. These facts show that the public will hardly oppose 
the establishment of copper zones in place of the less equita- 
ble, nickel zones. 

Electric railway rides are necessities, not luxuries. The 
business man figures his transportation as a cost item 
necessary to conduct his business. The farmer uses the 
electric railway to market his products and buy supplies. 
The laborer’s morning and evening ride is as important a 
cost to him as his rent or his taxes. The rates for trans- 
portation on an electric railway should be on a necessity- 
price basis; they must appeal to the every-day rider. A 
ratlway cannot exist on the receipts from picnic parties. 
Business men, farmers and laborers do not figure in mul- 
tiples af 5 cents, but sell and buy by the fraction of 1 cent. 
Then why should electric railway rates be figured in mul- 
tiples of five? The sound economic basis upon which these 
transportation rates ought to be established is that of 
copper, not nickel. 

A steady volume of traffic, which is the most profitable, 
cannot be built up with 5-cent fare zones as it can with 
2-cent and 1-cent fare zones. The importance of a steady 
volume of traffic to the electric railway is brought out in 
the recommendations of a committee of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association. An editorial in the ELectric 
RAILWAY JouRNAL of Oct. 10, 1911, reviews the report as 
follows: 

“Because there is always a temptation for the traffic 
department to expend a large part of its time and energy 
in promoting excursions and special traffic, the suggestions 
on building up steady every-day business contained in the 
report of the committee on passenger traffic are tinrely and 
to the point. The foundation of the successful operation 
of both city and interurban lines is a steady volume of 
trafhc which can be provided for in advance and depended 
upon with certainty. The roads which derive a major part 
of their income from excursion business, extending over 
only a short season, as a rule are not money-makers. Their 
earnings are dependent on the vagaries of the weather and 
the caprices of.a fickle public. Moreover, there is a twelve 
months’ investment charge during the year for a possible 
three months’ income. Special traffic movements which re- 
quire extra men and extra cars with the accompaniment of 
low rates are seldom profitable, and the chief reason why 
this class of business is sought after by many companies 
is that it is comparatively easy and cheap to get. The 
development of every-day business is slow work, and it 
often leads far from the confines of the traffic agent’s 
office.” Ms 

BENEFITS OF COPPER ZONE SYSTEM 

The abolishment of the nickel zone and the adoption of 
the copper zone will be beneficial to the interurban electric 
railways. Whatever may be the efficiency of the traffic 
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departments and whatever they may have accomplished in 
regulating demand by advertising, they certainly cannot 
attain the best results under a discriminatory flat-rate 5-cent 
fare. By adopting the copper zone the interurban railway 
can offer rates,which will encourage and induce the most 
frugal farmer and the poorest laborer to ride and to ride 
often. Thus it will increase its steady volume of traffic and 
overcome the disadvantage of meeting a variable consumer 
demand by a fixed minimum seat-mile output. 

R. H. Smith, general manager of the Albany Southern 
Railroad, says: “The best advertising agents are the con- 
tented regular patrons, but if these become dissatisfied their 
grumbling can do incalculable harm in discouraging others 
from becoming patrons and living along the road.” And 
that is what many interurban electric railways have if they 
use the 5-cent zone, regular patrons who are grumbling, 
and justly so, because of the zone discrimination. For 
instance, a patron of a certain interurban railway who had 
to pay 5 cents for the first quarter mile of his trip to town 
stated that he would walk that quarter mile and board the 
car at the zone boundary, whereupon the railway threatened 
to discontinue the stop at his house entirely and force every 
patron boarding at his stop to walk to the zone boundary 
under all weather conditions, 

If the interurban railways would adopt the copper zone, 
system, properly adjusted to local conditions, and would 
advertise among their patrons that by so doing they were 
charging in proportion to the distance traveled, all right- 
minded patrons would give them their hearty support, for 
the patrons would be paying for services rendered. At 
present under the 5-cent zone system the patrons of the 
interurbans pay above and below cost of service, and prob- 
ably for services rendered in but few instances. Owing 
to cheap through rates the through traffic is encouraged to 
peak loads under a high operating expense per unit, while 
the local traffic from intermediate points is discouraged. 
This, if developed, would be highly profitable, as it could 
be handled on the regular cars with very little additional 
expense. ; 

By adopting the small zone these railways would place 
themselves upon a sound economic basis; their volume of 
regular every-day business would increase gradually, and 
this would mean a rising percentage of consumption to 
production, a decreasing cost per seat mile sold, and finally, 
an increasing earning power. 


CHICAGO WAGE CONTROVERSY TAKES ON NEW 
ASPECT 


Although the wage dispute has been submitted to a board 
of arbitration so far as the Chicago City Railway. and the 
Chicago Railways companies are concerned, no settlement 
has been reached between the trainmen and the officials of 
the County Traction Company, which operates the suburban 
lines north and west of Chicago. The employees demand a 
settlement on the same basis as will be made by the board 
of arbitration representing the other two surface railways, 
but Emil G. Schmidt, president of the Traction company, 
refuses to deal with the men on that basis. He has advised 
the men that he will treat with them in a union representing 
the men on his lines, but will not agree to submit any 
provosition to the local union which includes,the employees 
of the Chicago Railways and the Traction lines. Most of 
the men belonging to this local are employed by the Rail- 
ways company and have no personal interest in the con- 
troversy. 

It has been agreed that the wage controversy on the 
elevated ‘ines will be submitted to a board of arbitration. 
The articies of this agreement are now under discussion, 
and as soon as they are complete each side will select its 
representative and the third will be chosen by these two. 
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As yet the third member of the surface-line board of 
arbitration has not been selected. Considerable difficulty 
is being experienced in obtaining a third arbitrator satis- 
factory to H. B. Fleming, of the Chicago City Railway 
Company, and Judge Kickham Scanlan, arbitrator for the 
trainmen. Several conferences have been held, but. all 
names submitted up to this time have been refused by one 
or the other of the board. : 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


The task of preparing the International Amphitheater is 
progressing rapidly under the personal supervision of H. G. 
McConnaughy. A large force of workmen is engaged in 
flooring the arena and the north and south straightaway 
sections and now has this part of the work practically com- 
plete. The work of constructing the arena gallery space 
is well in hand, and from present indications this space 
will be very desirable. A number of novel features are 
being introduced which will form a very agreeable surprise 
to both exhibitors and visitors, A force of electric wire- 
men is installing an elaborate system of lighting and power 
circuits in conduit so that they will be available to all 
beoths. Both telephone companies will install booths and 
have a local exchange in the building. In connection with 
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this arrangement a number of messengers will be em- 
ployed as pages or for any other service. 

The Chicago Junction Railroad, which is the only steam 
road entering the stockyards, will make a special track con- 
nection with the pavilion so that there will be no trouble in 
transporting rolling stock and other exhibits direct to the 
building. It was originally planned to install only one 
track for car exhibits, but the number of manufacturers 
desiring space has been so great that an additional track 
will be built and the track space already provided will be 
extended. 

The Stockyards Inn, on which construction has been 
rushed especially for this occasion, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. The building is of handsome design and_ will 
afford amp’e accommodations for all those who care to stop 
on the grounds. 

Both the Chicago City Railway Company and the South 
Side Elevated Railway Company are preparing to furnish 
ample accommodations from the Loop to the exhibition 
and convention halls. Additional service will be made 
effective on the branch line of the elevated to the stock- 
yards and the City Railway will put additional service on 
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the crosstown lines reaching the exhibition building. In 
order to insure ample surface-car accommodations, a special 
supervisor will be detailed to keep in touch with the move- 
ments. of visitors and arrange for extra equipment on short 
notice. This company’s experience with handling crowds 
from the ball parks and the various conventions at the 
Coliseum has been such that it can be prepared, on almost 
ten minutes’ notice, to handle 25,000 people. 

A number of manufacturers have their exhibits en route, 
and another two weeks will see practically all in readi- 
ness for the greatest exhibition the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has ever displayed. Present indications as to at- 
tendance point to more representatives from member com- 
panies than have ever assembled before. Chicago being 
more centrally located than Atlantic City with reference 
to the whole electrical business, and the fact that many 
small companies operate within a comparatively short dis- 
tance, will do much toward increasing the number. Many 
small companies intend to send the heads of their depart- 
ments because of the educational value and the fact that 
the cost will not be prohibitive. 


BLOCK SIGNAL CONFERENCE IN INDIANA 


Pursuant to a call by the Railroad Commission of In- 
diana, thirty-two representatives of electric railways in 
Indiana attended a conference on block signals at India- 
napolis on Sept. 10. The meeting was called to order by 
Chairman W. J. Wood of the commission, who stated that 
in about thirty days he would arrange for a separate con- 
ference with the officers of each electric railway in Indiana 
to determine the extent of the signal system each shall be 
required to install. 

A. W. Brady, president of the Union Traction Company 
of Indiana, who is chairman of the block signal committee 
appointed by the Indiana electric railways, outlined the 
progress which has been made during the last six months 
in the installation of block signals on the roads in Indiana. 
He mentioned particularly the automatic block signals of 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pauy, the Indiana Union Traction Company and the Chi- 
cago, Lake Shore & South Bend Railway and the Simmen 
remotely contro led interlocking signal system installed by 
Northey-Plummer, Ltd., Toronto and Indianapolis, on the 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company’s line. 

On Sept. 11, 1912, the commission addressed the follow- 
ing communication in regard to interurban block signals 
to all interurban railroads in the State: 

“Please refer to Circular Letters Nos. 79 and 80 and sup- 
plement to Circular Letter No. 80. 

“Please refer also to the conference with the commission 
of Sept. 10, 1912. 

“You will note from Circular No. 80 that the time for in- 
stalling blocks on interurban railroads in this State was ex- 
tended to July 1, 1912. This time has now expired, and it 
becomes the duty of interurban railroads to install block 
signals on their lines unless relieved of this duty by a for- 
mal order of the commission. 

“The commission is now advised by its block signal ex- 
pert that it has sufficient information to proceed to enforce 
the law of this State with reference to blocks on interur- 
ban railroads. You will therefore now, within thirty days 
from this date, furnish to the commission the information 
required in its Circular No. 79, except Subdivision 8 of 
said circular, requiring the furnishing of blueprints.. After 
receipt of your response giving the required information, 
you will be advised of a day and date when, assisted by 
our block signal inspector, the commission will make a 
final and definite order with reference to block signaling 
on your line. Meanwhile, the time for installing block 
signals on interurban railroads is further postponed until 
the making of said orders.” 
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THE VALUE OF DEFINITE POLICIES IN ADVERTISING* 


BY J. J. ROCKWELL, ADVERTISING COUNSELOR, CHICAGO 


Probably the argument which the advertising man most 
commonly encounters when he is talking to business men 
on the subject of advertising their business is that adver- 
tising “is a great factor and a wonderful method of business 
promotion, but it does not apply to my business.” 

Every business man thinks that if he were in some other 
business he could use advertising to advantage, but that 
in the line of business in which he is now engaged adver- 
tising is “no good.” The remarkable efficiency shown by 
advertising in many lines of business for which advertising 
has never before been used is gradually educating the entire 
business community to the fallacy of this idea; but there 
are still plenty of “heathen” to be converted. 

That this idea is largely held in the electric railway field 
I think there can be no doubt. The average electric rail- 
way official feels that his business is so largely in the public 
eye by the nature of the business itself that its mere opera- 
tion is sufficient advertising and that advertising as it is 
generally considered—that is, the printed word or pictured 
argument—can be of no value. He is apt to feel that 
advertising is an evil which is forced upon him rather than 
a benefit to be cultivated and developed and that his chief 
concern with it is to keep his expenditures as small as the 
other fellow will permit him to keep them. 

I am inclined to believe that even those railway com- 
panies that have a more or less definitely established adver- 
tising policy and a regular advertising department think 
that the function of that department is to keep mediums of 
publicity quiet rather than to search for ways of making 
them talk. 

This problem is not confined to the electric railway field 
alone. It manifests itself through the entire commercial 
fabric. There are any number of manufacturers in various 
lines who talk and feel on this subject just as railway men 
do, although numbers of them are rapidly coming over to 
another point of view and are learning by actual demonstra- 
tion in their own cases that the idea they have held so long 
is wrong and unprofitable. I speak of these conditions 
because it is undoubtedly true that this idea is responsible 
for the lack of definite coherent policy which we find in 
the advertising (so-called) of electric railway properties. 

ADVERTISING BY ELECTRIC RAILWAYS NECESSARY 

As a matter of fact, as I stated in a previous address 
on a similar occasion, an electric railway is essentially a 
manufacturer, just as much so as a concern making motors, 
trolley wheels, rails or boots and shoes is a manufacturer. 
Like all manufacturers, it has a selling problem. The fact 
that because of the peculiar nature of the business the rail- 
way’s selling problem is peculiar, requiring handling 
adapted to its particular needs, is no indication that the 
basic principles which have been found to obtain in all 
other lines of business will not apply to the electric railway 
business. As a matter of fact, the fundamental principles 
of commerce are always the same in all lines of commercial 
activity. 

We all know that the individual, to be successful, must 
have a definite aim and establish a definite policy and 
method of reaching his goal. Incidentally, to illustrate my 
argument that the basic principles of commerce are always 
the same, I will point out that good advertising is just as 
necessary to the success of the individual as it is to the 
success of the organization. To clinch my argument with 
you, I have only to point out the instantly recognized fact 
that the most successful men are those whose capabilities, 
character and genius are most widely understood by that 
portion of the public which is most intimately concerned 
with the particular line of work done by that man. 


“Abstract of paper read at a meeting of the Illinois Electric Railway 
Association, Sept. 20, 1912, Chicago, TIl 
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That does not mean that successful men are well known 
by the whole public, but they are well known by their 
public. For instance, the electric railway engineer of 
exceptional ability who is most successful is well and 
favorably known by the electric-railway fraternity. To 
have a wide reputation among the millions of people who 
are not concerned with electric railway work would be of 
no more value to him than for a firm of car builders to 
attempt to establish a reputation among shoemakers, bank 
clerks and farmers. 

The value of advertising is to establish a reputation and 
good will and to create a responsive activity with that 
public which has a use for the values inherent in the man 
or product advertised. 

It is a trite saying that the best advertisement is a good 
product. This is absolutely true, just as it is equally true 
that the best advertisement for the individual is good work, 
but the cashable value of that product or good work exists 
in having the value of it appreciated by all those who can 
avail themselves of that value. This is the selling problem 
of every individual and every organization, including 
electric railway companies. It is to have their public 
appreciate the valuable character of the service which they 
are prepared to render to that public, and in the solution 
of this problem advertising having behind it a definite 
character and policy which is rigidly maintained is a» 
remarkably helpful factor. 

Good service, safe and rapid transportation, comfortable, 
well-designed, easy-riding cars and courteous employees 
are the best advertisements an electric railway company 
can have, but the use of that good service will grow pre- 
cisely in proportion to the knowledge which the people 
have of its goodness. Quality of product and of service 
will always win out in the end, but it will win a great deal 
more quickly if its growth is properly cultivated than if 
it is permitted to grow entirely of its own momentum. 
Good words, praise and commendation travel slowly. Fault- 
finding and criticism work like wildfire. Strange as it 
may seem, I believe that the remarkable growth of the 
efficiency in electric railway service is in itself responsible 
for much of the criticism of that service. The people have 
seen improvements come so fast that they look upon them 
as a matter of course. 


SUGGESTED ADVERTISEMENTS 

As a definite suggestion to this meeting, I would propose 
that some electric railway company try for one year the 
plan of publishing to the people of its community a series 
of advertisements comparing the transportation facilities of 
that community with the facilities of fifteen years ago. If 
this plan is well carried out, I will venture the assertion 
that the railway company doing this will effectually stop 
all criticism of its service as long as it maintains that 
service on a high plane and will establish a good will in the 
minds of the people of its community which will be of 
inestimable value. That suggestion brings me back to the 
central idea of this subject. Such a campaign as I have 
proposed, or any campaign intended to accomplish a like 
result, is not going to be successful with any “flash in the 
pan” methods. 

This story which I have suggested would be almost abso- 
lutely valueless if it were told only once, even by the use 
of a full-page advertisement in every newspaper in the 
community from which the railway draws its patronage. 
Such action would create a momentary effect and then 
would promptly be forgotten. Any results to be expected 
from advertising can be obtained only by the same methods 
that procure results in any line of commercial activity, and 
that is by steady and relentless continuity, informing, repeat- 
ing, reiterating, telling the same story in a new way, until 
the truth is absolutely driven home and permanently 
adopted as a truth by the people concerned. From an 
advertising standpoint, the occasional use of space, whether 
it be in newspapers or pamphlets or billboards or car cards 
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or signs or any other medium, is of little value, especially 
if that space is used in a dull, uninteresting manner. 

Persistency is as much a factor in advertising as it is in 
the success of a salesman, with this distinction, that per- 
sistency can be maintained in advertising without ever 
giving offense, while the too-persistent salesman may be- 
come a nuisance. Just as you expect a salesman who wants 
to sell you his product to tell you definitely, clearly and 
straightforwardly why his product will adapt itself to your 
needs and thereby become a valuable factor for you, so 
you must expect to tell the people of your community the 
reasons why the service which you manufacture and sell is 
a definitely valuable factor in their lives and how and why 
it improves their condition, their efficiencies and their com- 
fort and pleasure to use that service. In other words, the 
story of the electric railway’s value to the people must be 
told from the standpoint of its value to the people, and not 
from the technical, business or operating standpoint of the 
railway itself. 

There is another angle to this subject which is peculiar, 
perhaps, to the advertising of public service corporations, 
a matter which I slightly touched on earlier, namely, the 
attitude of the publishers of the mediums of publicity which 
a railway company can use in its community. I am very 
certain that electric railway companies will find that a 
definite, constantly maintained advertising policy, even of 
moderate scope, will keep publishers in a better frame of 
mind than the occasional purchase of space for publicity 
in special issues or whenever the publisher becomes in- 
sistent. A regular customer gets a lot more attention and 
better service than the occasional buyer who is practically 
driven into action. In addition to its vastly higher 
efficiencies, a definitely planned and maintained policy of 
advertising based on regular methods is always a direct 
means to economy in advertising expenditures. The cam- 
paign which is carefully planned and thought out and 
adhered to in advance is not only much more effective, but 
it produces the economies which always go with system and 
forethought. 


SAND ON ELECTRIC CARS* 


EY W. H. EVANS, MANAGER MOTOR GEAR DEPARTMENT EDGAR 
ALLEN AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Owing to its long association with the operation of steam 
locomotives, it would appear that the use of sand on electric 
railways was taken up as a natural consequence rather than 
a real necessity and that it is rather an inheritance from the 
older or parent organization. The use of sand was frequently 
necessary to allow a locomotive to start and accelerate 
trains far in excess of its own weight, and a judicious use 
of sand was a decided advantage in getting such trains 
over the road. In the operation of interurban cars, how- 
ever, this condition does not exist. It is generally conceded 
that very little sand, if any, is necessary to start an electric 
car which carries only its own weight and load on its own 
wheels and each axle of which is equipped with a driving 
motor. True, we sometimes see wheels slip or spin in 
starting, but it is usually an indication of an excess of 
power rather than any lack of sufficient adhesion between 
the wheels and the rails, and a reduction of power results 
in the car starting off in good shape. 

It is therefore apparent that a discussion of this subject 
becomes almost entirely a question of using sand as an 
auxiliary in retarding or stopping an interurban car rather 
than in accelerating it. Sanding is consequently a braking 
proposition pure and simple, with particular reference to 
emergency stops to prevent accidents or personal injury. 


*Abstract of paper read at a meeting of the Illinois Electric Railway 
Association Sept. 20, 1912, Chicago, Ill. 
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SANDERS 

There is no question that satisfactory results from the 
use of sand will depend very largely upon the efficiency of 
the sanding device itself and the character of material with 
which it is supplied. Owing to the restricted conditions on 
an interurban car, it is usually very difficult to install the 
older types of mechanical gravity sanders with anything 
like a satisfactory arrangement. This difficulty is also 
augmented on account of the very sharp curves and other 
track conditions which usually prevail on an interurban line 
or at least restrict the operation to some few particularly 
bad locations. This has led to the general use of pneumatic 
sanders as being superior to the gravity type in that they 
are more readily applied and have the advantage of dis- 
tributing the sand evenly and expeditiously at the proper 
point on the rail directly ahead of where the front pair 
of wheels makes contact with the rails. The sand should 
be applied only in sufficient quantity to give maximum 
traction and braking power, and it is especially important 
that the application should be just previous to or at the 
time of the application of the brakes and before the braking 
power is high enough to skid the wheels. This applies par- 
ticularly te emergency brake applications and is one of 
the special advantages of the pneumatic type over any of 
the gravity sanders. 

The pneumatic type, however, requires very. careful in- 
stallation and arrangement of the piping connections in 
order to insure reliable and positive results when called 
upon under the most trying conditions of weather and road- 
way. It is also very necessary to use a device requiring the 
minimum amount of air and sand as well because of the 
tendency to overload the compressor with minor pneumatic 
devices which were not taken into consideration when the 
capacity of the air compressor was determined. The 
flexible connection between the sand box, usually carried 
inside the car, and the discharge pipes attached to the 
trucks is usually a source of considerable trouble and 
requires careful attention. The style of the sand valve 
should be such as to avoid useless waste of air. It should 
also be located conveniently near the brake valve so that 
the two operations of applying sand and setting the brakes 
can be done in emergency at practically the same time. 

CHARACTER OF SAND 

The character of the sand is worthy of more important 
consideration than is apparently usually given to it. In 
some cases it is entirely lacking in the essential quantities 
and has a tendency not only to defeat the object for which it 
is applied but actually to assist in creating a more serious con- 
dition. The best quality of good sharp quartz sand, thoroughly 
dried and screened and free from dirt, soil or gumbo (prairie 
mud), should be used. Dirty sand is more susceptible to 
moisture and consequently its tendency to clog up the pipes 
is greater, aside from the harm it may do after reaching 
the rail. In this territory lake sand has been found quite 
satisfactory and is extensively used in pneumatic sanders 
on account of its fine, even grain and freedom from foreign 
matter. It is also easily dried and screened and is generally 
economical. 

USE OF SAND 

Economy in the cost or use of sand is one that has 
apparently received but little consideration, notwithstanding 
it presents a fruitful field for the exercise of considerable 
saving and is well worthy of careful study. For the most 
part, it has probably been regarded as a necessary evil 
and has been handled in what appeared to be the most 
convenient manner, without much thought as to the actual 
cost either of the dried sand itself when delivered at the 
rail or as to the resultant wear and tear on the equipment 
and tracks. Cases have been known where the amount of 
sand used was reduced one-half compared with the pre- 
ceding year, although the same general conditions pre- 
vailed. It would be indeed interesting to know the added 
cost entailed on account of the use of sand, from the sand 
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bank to the rail and back again through the rail to the coal 
pile at the power house. 

Here again is a splendid opportunity for educational 
work in the proper and economical use of sand, along with 
many other lines in which more definite information and 
instructions would result in savings that are becoming 
more urgent every day. It is not sufficient to leave matters 
of this character to the individual notion of every man to 
carry out as he sees fit, but the very best way should be 
determined and the men instructed accordingly. It is very 
gratifying to observe the willingness and hearty co-opera- 
tion with which the men take up a matter of this kind when 
presented to them in the proper light. 

The use of sand on interurban cars varies widely as 
between companies and in different localities. It is interest- 
ing to note that the policy which is pursued frequently 
depends on the personal ideas of the operating official in 
charge to the extent that very little is used in some cases, 
whereas the opposite is the case in others. Somewhere 
between the two is the happy medium toward which all 
should strive and thus avoid the recklessness of the one 
who takes extreme chances in depending on sand as against 
the possibly over-cautious one who gets along without the 
use of any. This leads to the conclusion that a little may 
be good, less is better, and, if possible, none at all is the 
best. 


NOTCH CURTAIN FIXTURE 


The new “notch” curtain fixture, shown in the accom- 
panying cut, which has been placed on the market by the 
Railway Supply & Curtain Company, Chicago, IIll., resem- 
bles in appearance the well-known pinch-handle type, but 
in mechanical detail it is entirely different. The friction 
tip and end shoe are separate parts assembled together, but 
they act independently of each other so that whatever wear 
there is on the friction tip is com- 
pensated for by its independent ac- 
tion. It is asserted that the tip can- 
not possibly wear to a point that 
would affect its frictional holding 
power. 

A novel arrangement in the con- 
nection of the friction tip with the 
head of the actuating or pull rod, as 
shown in the illustration, permits the 
length of the fixture to be adjusted 
merely by pressing in the tip and turn- 
ing in either direction. When the fix- 
ture is not in the window frame the 
spring holds the tip out of engage- 
ment with the rod and it is free to 
revolve without affecting the adjust- 
ment or length of the fixture. This 
feature is said to make the adjustment foolproof, and when 
once fitted to a window the fixture requires no further atten- 
tion. 

Another ingenious feature is in the provision for taking 
the fixture out in order to clean the back of the curtain. 
Ordinarily a fixture is tilted up on one side until the end 
tips are free of the grooves, and it is then pulled out. This 
treatment is severe on the curtain fabric and has a tendency 
to stretch and tear the sides and increase maintenance ex- 
pense. 

The “notch” fixture is provided with notches at the 
ends of the bottom tube, which may be observed in the 
illustration. When it is desired to take the fixture out, the 
bottom of the curtain is turned until the notches coincide 
with the end tips, when the latter are pulled into the notches 
by means of the pinch handles and the curtain is drawn 
straight outward without any strain whatever being brought 
on the sides. 


Notch-Type 
Curtain Fixture 
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CATENARY CONSTRUCTION IN OREGON 


In 1907 the Oregon Electric Railway Company con- 
structed its present main line connecting Portland and 
Salem, a distance of approximately 50 miles, and an ex- 
tension of 71 miles from Salem to Eugene is now being 
built. The accompanying halftone shows a view of the 
overhead construction which is of the catenary type 
throughout. On the original installation a catenary hanger 
was used which consisted of a three-screw Detroit clamp, 
a Y%4-in. hanger rod and a malleable clip to grip the mes- 
senger wire, making a rigid hanger. However, for the ex- 
tension, the hanger shown by the small illustration and 
designed by L. B. Cramer, electrical engineer of the com- 
pany, is used and it has proved so satisfactory that it has 
been adopted as standard for all future work. The design 
consists of a 1%-in. x I-in. hanger strap formed into a loop 
at the messenger end so that it can be hooked over the 
messenger wire but cannot unhook after the trolley clamp 
is installed. The loop is 3 in. long, permitting vertical 
movement of the trolley wire and thus eliminating hard 
spots, as the trolley wire practically floats on the trolley 
wheel. The trolley clamp consists of two malleable cast- 
ings held together by a ™%4-in. machine bolt which also 
passes through the end of the hanger strap. In tightening 
this bolt the clamping jaws are caused to grip the trolley 
wire. These clamping jaws are made very thin so that 
they cannot be struck by the passing trolley wheels. On 
certain stretches of track speeds of from 60 to 65 m.p.h. are 


Catenary on Oregon Electric Railway 
with Looped Hanger 


Looped 
Hanger 


attained, and there is no trouble with the wheels leaving 
the trolley wire nor is there any trouble from sparking, 
although the trolley voltage is 1300. 

The pole spacing is 150 ft. on tangents except for city 
work and curves, where 120-ft. spans are used. The cate-. 
nary hangers are spaced 25 ft. apart on tangents and some- 
what closer on curves. Where the curves are severe, re- 
quiring pull-off wires to keep the trolley wire close to the 
center of the track, a special yoke is used at the messenger 
end of the hanger to which the bridle pull-off wire is at- 
tached. The lower wire of the bridle is fastened to an eye 
held by the bolt of the trolley clamp. With this arrange- 
ment the trolley and messenger wires are pulled into posi- 
tion, but the hanger is still free to travel vertically so that 
there is no loss of flexibility at pull-off points. The catenary 
material was furnished by the Ohio Brass Company. 
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‘AN AUTOMATIC BUMPER FOR DRAWBRIDGES 


The Boston Elevated Railway has installed on the Charles 
River Bridge a-new safety device which is worthy of men- 
tion. The bridge is a double-track structure 1700 ft. long, 
comprising a series of reinforced concrete arches and a 
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simple gearing and driven by a small motor one end of the 
frame can be lifted so that it stands at an angle of about 
20 deg., facing the traffic, thus acting as a positive stop and 
an effective bumper. A standard car spring at the center 
of the frame reduces the shock in case of inpact. At the 
other end the shock is distributed upon two ties, and the 


Disappearing Bumper—End View Showing Spring Buffer 
and Warning Light 


single-leaf Strauss trunnion bascule draw, the whole work 
representing an expenditure of almost $1,000,000. On 
either side of the bascule the railway company has installed 
an automatic bumper or barrier, under the patents of 
J. B. Strauss, president and chief engineer of the Strauss 
Bascule Bridge Company. These bumpers are two in 
number, located 30 ft. from the bascule and so disposed 


Disappearing Bumper—View Showing Position for Clear 
Track 


detail of the connection is such as to allow considerable 
yield. 

The bumper is completely controlled from the cabin from 
which the bridge is operated. When the bridge is to be 
moved the first movement of the operator shows a red 
light on one of the trolley posts beyond the bumper. This 
is a stop signal. The next movement of the operator 


Disappearing Bumper—View Showing Reinforcing Plates 
and Angles 


that when in position each track is blocked across its entire 
width. 

It will be seen from the illustrations that the device com- 
prises a riveted steel frame pivoted to two castings bolted 
to the ties. Normally the top of the frame is slightly below 


the tops of the rails. By means of a lever actuated by 
ve 


Disappearing Bumper—Side View with Bumper Raised 
to Protect Open Draw 


simultaneously withdraws the bridge locks and lifts, the 
bumper into position, where it is automatically set. The 
lifted bumper also shows a red light. The next movement 
of the operator opens the bascule. In closing the cycle of 
operations is reversed. Thus the bridge cannot be opened 
until after the bumper is set and the bumper is not with- 
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drawn until after the bridge is closed. The time to raise 
or lower both bumpers is ten seconds. 

The device has been in service for about a year and has 
been found entirely satisfactory, fully reliable, requiring 
practically no maintenance. The effect upon the train 
crews is very salutary, as the knowledge that the bumper 
is there teaches the crews to approach the draw with 
caution. In the event of that caution failing or on account 
of an accident, the car is safe from a plunge into the open 
draw. 

The device is applicable not only as'a car bumper but 
also as a street barrier in connection with highway draw- 
bridges of all types and grade crossings of electric and 
steam railways. 

The Charles River Bridge installation was made under the 
direction of George A. Kimball, chief engineer, and Charles 
S. Fernald, assistant engineer in charge of the structure. 
The plans for the bumper were made by J. B. Strauss, and 
the work was built in the Elevated Railway Company’s 
shops and by its forces. 


BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE FOR MILWAUKEE CAR SHOPS 


For switching railroad cars about its Cold Spring shops 
and for moving city cars over unelectrified tracks in the 
shop buildings and across the transfer table, The Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Company has purchased 
a 7-ton Westinghouse-Baldwin battery locomotive equipped 


Storage Battery Locomotive 


with Electric Storage Battery cells. The locomotive at- 
tains a speed of about 5 m.p.h., and can handle a 50,000-lb. 
loaded box car. It is equipped both with M. C. B. couplers 
for switching standard railroad cars and with link-and-pin 
pocket couplers for the city street cars. The battery com- 
prises forty-four Exide ironclad cells which supply energy 
to the two double-geared Westinghouse vehicle-type 80- 
‘volt motors, through K-25 controllers. The controller and 
hand-brake equipment is in duplicate so that the car can 
be operated in either direction. The body measures 18 ft. 
in over-all length by 6 ft. 4 in. in width and is surmounted 
by the operator’s cab, 4 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in. in plan and 7 ft. 
in height. An eight-hour charge supplies energy to operate 
the locomotive for two or three weeks under its present 
schedule of duty about the Cold Spring shops. The trucks 
and body were built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, and the electrical equipment was furnished 
and installed by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh. 


The Association of Railway Electrical Engineers will 
hold its fall convention at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 21-25. In connection with the convention there will 
be an exhibit on the ninth floor of the hotel. 
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ELECTRICALLY OPERATED AIR COMPRESSOR FOR 
DETROIT STORAGE AIR-BRAKE SYSTEM 


The Detroit United Railways, which uses the storage air- 
brake system for charging cars at 300-lb. pressure, has re- 
cently purchased equipment for five new air-compressing 
stations, making a total of thirty. The service of these auto- 
matic compressors is extremely severe on account of the fre- 
quent starting and stopping under full load. The reliability 
of the equipment is therefore one of the most important con- 
siderations, especially because the stations have to operate 
without continuous attendance. Upon the basis of previous 
experience, the company finally decided to provide these 
five plants with tandem compound Hall air compressors, 
driven through steel herringbone gears by compound inter- 
pole Westinghouse d.c. motors. 

Each compressor has a capacity of about 125 cu. ft. free 
air per minute and operates at a maximum pressure of about 
350 lb. The dimensions are as follows: -Diameter of low- 
pressure cylinder, 9 in.; diameter of high-pressure cylinder, 
4% in.; stroke, 14 in.; speed, 120 r.p.m. The air cylinders 
are both provided with vertically operated poppet valves, 
the same type of valve being used for both suction and 
discharge. By removing the cap all the valves of any 
cylinder can be inspected.. The intercooler consists of a 
cast-iron cylinder in which a nest of small brace tubes is 
mounted in such a way as to allow for expansion and con- 
traction. The cooling water flows through the tubes, while 
the air fills the space between them. The air cylinders and 
caps are water-jacketed. The herringbone gears are made 


Detroit Automatic Air Compressor 


of cast steel without teeth, the pinions of forged steel, with 
a ratio of 1 to 7.5. The gears are inclosed in cast-iron cases 
and run in oil. 

The type SK d.c., 50-hp motor used is compound-wound 
and has commutating poles. It is particularly adapted to 
this service, which requires frequent startings. The com- 
mutating poles insure sparkless commutation and the motor 
develops the high torque required. The capacity of the 
motor is ample to take care of wide fluctuations in voltage 
such as are to be found on a railway circuit. The motor is 
of simple accessible construction. The bearing surfaces are 
flooded with oil whenever the motor operates, but no oil 
can escape from the bearings. 

Each motor is operated by means of an automatic con- 
troller which starts and stops it so as to keep the air pressure 
in the storage tank between the limits of from about 285 lb. 
to 315 lb. The control panel consists of a slate slab with 
pipe frame and is provided with pressure gage, gage relay, 
unit switches and series relay for the automatic control of 
the motor. By an ingenious arrangement of the resistance 
switches five steps are obtained with only four switches, 
thereby giving the motor a very gradual increase of speed 
at starting. The accompanying illustration shows the com- 
plete unit with the upper half of the gear case removed. 
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News of Electric Railways 


Subway Construction Bids Opened in New York 


The Public Service Commission for the First District 
of New York opened bids during the week ended Sept. 
14, 1912, for the construction of five sections of the new 
subways proposed for the dual system of rapid transit in 
Greater New York. According to the lowest bids received, 
the cost of building these five sections will be more than 
$8,000,000. They include two sections in Brooklyn on the 
Fourth Avenue subway, one section in the Bronx on the 
Southern Boulevard subway and two sections in Manhat- 
tan on the southern part of the Broadway-Lexington Ave- 
nue subway. 

Nine bids were received for the construction of Section 
No. 1 of the Broadway-Lexington Avenue line. This runs 
from Trinity Place, near Morris Street, Manhattan, under 
Trinity Place and Church Street to a point north of Dey 
Street. There will be a station in Trinity Place and an- 
other in Church Street. The lowest bidder for this section 
was F. L. Cranford, Brooklyn, with a bid of a little more 
than $1,200,000. 

There were also nine bidders for Section No. 1-A of the 
Broadway-Lexington Avenue line, which runs from the 
northern end of Section No. 1 under Church Street, pri- 
vate property, Vesey Street and Broadway nearly to Park 
Place. F. L. Cranford was also the lowest bidder for this 
section, with a bid of about $982,000. 

There were more bids for the two sections in Brooklyn 
than for any others. Fourteen bidders submitted pro- 
posals for the construction of Section No. 1, which begins 
at the present terminus of the Fourth Avenue subway at 
about Forty-third Street, Brooklyn, and runs south under 
Fourth Avenue nearly to Sixty-first Street, with stations at 
Forty-fifth Street, Fifty-third Street and Fifty-ninth Street. 
The lowest bidder for this section was the Degnon Con- 
tracting Company, New York, with a bid of $1,930,000. 

For Section No. 2, which begins at the southern end of 
Section No. 1 and runs down Fourth Avenue to Eighty- 
ninth Street, with stations at Bay Ridge Avenue, Seventy- 
sixth Street and Eighty-sixth Street, there were sixteen 
bidders. The Degnon Contracting Company was also the 
lowest bidder for this section, with a bid of about $1,y04,- 
000. 
Twelve bidders submitted proposals for the construction 
of Section No. 1 of the Southern Boulevard and West- 
chester Avenue subway. This is a branch of the Lexington 
Avenue line, and runs from 138th Street near Alexander 
Avenue, under East 138th Street and Southern Boulevard, 
to a point near East 147th Street, with stations at Brook 
Avenue, Cypress Avenue and St. Mary’s Street. The low- 
est bidder for this section was the John F. Stevens Con- 
struction Company, New York, with a bid of about $2,253,- 
000. 
On Sept. 13 and 14 the commission held hearings in re- 
gard to the location of stations on the new rapid transit 
lines. The stations on the proposed extensions of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company’s lines were considered 
on Sept. 13 and those on the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company’s lines on Sept. 14. Both hearings were attended 
by large numbers of interested property owners. The 
commission will now make the tentative locations perma- 
nent, with such changes as may be deemed advisable in 
view of the facts developed at the hearings. 


Franchise Negotiations in Kansas City Postponed Until 
Appraisal Is Completed 


It has been agreed to discontinue the negotiations for 
an extension of the franchise of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway, Kansas City, Mo., until the value of the property 
of the company can be ascertained. The following state- 
ment to this effect was made on Sept. 6, 1912, over the 
signatures of Mayor Jost and City Counselor A. F, Evans 
for the city and R. J. Dunham and Ford F. Harvey, re- 
ceivers, and Frank Hagerman for the company: 

_ “We think there is a good prospect of reaching a settle- 
ment. It is, however, in a large measure dependent upon 
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the value of the property. We have therefore discontinued 
negotiations until the value can be ascertained. The com- 
pany is already making its appraisal; the city will inde- 
pendently make its own. It will begin in a few days. The 
eity will also immediately begin a systematic and careful 
examination of the books of the company to ascertain 
the moneys invested and how they were disposed of. The 
city has retained one of the best experts in the country 
to examine the books. The result ought to be an ascer- 
tainment of the absolute truth as to the value of the prop- 
erty. As soon as the result is ascertained the negotiations 
will be resumed. The receivers and the representatives of 
the city feel that there is a genuine effort on both sides 
to reach an adjustment. The receivers stated to the Mayor 
that they would continue to use the surplus earnings in 
the repair of the streets and to keep all the service up 
to the requirements of the peace agreement.” 

Bernard Corrigan, formerly president of the company, 
was pressed for an expression of opinion. He is reported 
to have said: 

“T understand the Mayor would be willing to give the 
Metropolitan Street Railway an ordinance on about the 
terms of the 1909, or Crittenden, ordinance, but I do not 
think the company can afford to make as liberal a contract 
as that to-day and finance the property. At that time the 
company’s credit had not been injured by receiverships, 
nor had the city’s good name been impaired by having its 
largest public utility forced into the: hands of receivers; 
consequently the bonds of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
at that time would have commanded more respect on the 
market than they would now. 

“The company offered to make the concessions in regard 
to fares in 1909 to avoid what has happened since, disaster 
to the company in renewing short-time loans. But, now 
that the worst has happened, there is no use of making any 
sacrifice to avoid it. I really do not think the public care 
as much about cheaper fares as about good service. They 
are getting 10-mile and 15-mile rides for 5 cents, with uni- 
versal transfers and a service so good that everybody ought 
to be satisfied. The cost of everything the company has 
had to buy has gone up and is still going up. Why should 
the company’s rate of fare go down in the most expensive 
city in the world in which to operate a street car line?” 


Legality of New Ohio Amendments May Be Tested 


Arrangements are being made to bring a suit in the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio to test the legality of the original 
basis of the constitutional convention and in particular the 
correctness of the vote on ten of the proposed amend- 
ments. In passing the bill that created the constitutional 
convention the Legislature gave that body authority to 
name the day on which the vote on the amendments should 
be taken. It is claimed that the Legislature is not author- 
ized to delegate authority as it did. The Secretary of State 
will be asked to furnish the number of electors who voted 
at the polls on Sept. 3, 1912, it being contended that any 
amendment, to be approved, must have a majority. of the 
total number of electors. The ten amendments which it is 
claimed did not receive the necessary number of votes 
follow: No. 2, taking depositions in criminal cases; No. 8, 
limiting the veto power of the governor; No. 9, material 
liens and liens for labor; No. 19, judicial reform; No. 21, 
abolishing justices of peace in certain cities; No. 28, to 
make the school superintendent of the State appointive; 
No. 32, taxation; No. 39, short method of amending the 
constitution; No. 41, schedule of amendments; No. 42, 
liquor license. 

The initiative and referendum, permission for the enact- 
ment of laws to regulate corporations, home rule, includ- 
ing municipal ownership, and a number of other amend- 
ments were approved. The proposal to take away the 
power of the courts to issue injunctions in labor troubles, 
except for the safety of property, failed. The workmen’s 
compensation act and the act providing unlimited allow- 
ance for damages in case of death from wrongful acts were 


approved. 
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Strike in Duluth 


The union employees of the Duluth-Superior Traction 
Company in Duluth, Minn., went on strike on Sept. 8, 1912, 
to enforce their demand that the company reinstate a num- 
ber of men who had been discharged for infractions of the 
rules. The employees on the Superior lines of the company 
were not concerned in the walk-out, but the service between 
the cities was abandoned as a precautionary measure, as 
was also the night service in Superior. The company was 
prevented from operating cars in Duluth only by the 
violence of the strike sympathizers. So serious did the 
rioting become on Sept. 13 that Ralph W. Wheelock, secre- 
tary to Governor Eberhart, sent the following ultimatum to 
the sheriff at Duluth: “I look to you to exhaust all efforts 
to preserve order before calling on the state militia. If you 
are not willing to do this resign at once, and I will take the 
situation in hand.” 

On Sept. 16 the company resumed service with cars 
manned partially with deserters from the ranks of the 
strikers. It is said unofficially that Vice-president and 
General Manager Herbert Warren of the company has 
agreed to treat with a committee representing all the em- 
ployees of the company with a view to adjusting such differ- 
ences as may exist between the company and the men, pro- 
vided that all the men on strike first return to work. 


Hearing on the Hally Ordinance at Detroit 


At a hearing on the Hally ordinance at Detroit, Mich., 
on Sept. 13, 1912, Attorney Charles A. Joslyn, representing 
the Detroit United Railway, notified Corporation Counsel 
Lawson that he intended to call to the notice of Judge 
Tuttle of the United States District Court a decision re- 
cently made by the United States Supreme Court in the 
suit of the Lincoln Gas Company against the city of Lin- 
coln, Neb., in which the case was sent back to the trial 
court for a new trial because no master in chancery had 
been appointed. Mr. Joslyn said that he desired to avoid 
having the Detroit case referred back and consume an 
unnecessarily long time. The direct examination of R. R. 
Rifenberick, consulting engineer of the Detroit United 
Railway, was begun. 

Alderman John C. Lodge is preparing a resolution for 
the consideration of Council which will instruct Corpora- 
tion Counsel Lawson to investigate the power of the 
police to supervise the employment of conductors. 


Re-routing Considered in Cincinnati 


At a meeting of the special committee of the City Council 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, appointed to examine the report of 
R. W. Harris on traffic conditions, a number of citizens 
discussed the re-routing of the cars of the Cincinnati, New- 
port & Covington Railway. Recommendations were pre- 
pared which will mean the re-routing of these cars in ac- 
cordance with a plan somewhat different from the one 
suggested by Mr. Harris. City Solicitor Bettman was. in- 
structed to draw up a resolution embodying the commit- 
tee’s report for action by the Council. 

On Sept. 10, 1912, the City Council approved the lease 
of the portion of the Miami & Erie Canal within the city 
limits, and Mayor Hunt and the director of public service 
were authorized to sign the contract with the State. An 
‘appropriation has been made for the first payment on the 
lease. 
and as an entrance for the interurban electric railways. 


Passengers at Dayton Object to Turnstiles—The Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Ohio heard the complaints filed 
with it against the turnstiles used on the cars of the Peo- 


ple’s Railway, Dayton, Ohio, in the council chamber at. 


Dayton on Sept. 6, 1912. The commission reserved de- 
cision. 

Progressives to Travel by Trolley in Illinois.—A special 
train will be made up for the trip of the members of the 
Illinois State Progressive party over the lines of the Illinois 
Traction System and the Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Rail- 
way. As both of these systems combined touch more large 
cities than any other railroad in the State the two roads 
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offer a very desirable route to political parties in covering 
the State. 

Annual Outing of New Orleans Employees.—The an- 
nual outing given by the New Orleans Railway & Light 
Company, New Orleans, La., to the employees of the rail- 
way, electric and gas departments was held at Spanish 
Fort on Sept. 4 and 5, 1912, between Io a. m. and 6 p. m. 
On these two days about 15,000 people, including em- 
ployees and their families, were entertained at the com- 
pany’s expense. The outing was very successful. Among 
the officers of the company who attended the outing were: 
Joseph H. De Grange, vice-president; D. A. Hegarty, man- 
ager of the railway and electrical departments; Howard S. 
McNair, secretary to the president and chairman of the 
committee of arrangements; H. J. Dressel, superintendent 
of the railway department; R. M. O’Brien, assistant super- 
intendent of the railway department; F. L. Winters, chief 
inspector; L. C. Datz, engineer of roadway, and F. J. 
Schwab, superintendent of electric distribution. 

Progress on the Electric Railway at Panama.—Track lay- 
ing by the Panama Tramways on the paved streets in the 
city of Panama was begun on July 25. On all streets in the 
city of Panama where there is a concrete foundation to 
the pavements steel ties are being used; where the founda- 
tion is crushed rock and sand only creosoted cypress ties 
are substituted. On brick-paved streets the girder rail is 
used, while on other streets the ordinary T-rail is being 
installed. The Balboa terminal of the tramway has not 
been definitely fixed, but the company has been furnished 
with a sketch of the proposed town site and has been ac- 
corded the privilege of constructing its lines along the 
main street of the new city, which will extend nearly on a 
line from the East Balboa commissary across the fill toward 
the East Balboa Hotel. To date approximately 2% miles 
of track have been laid. It has been practically determined 
that the company will be supplied with power from the 
Miraflores plant of the Canal Commission. 


The Record of the Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern 
Traction Company.—Commenting editorially on the leasing 
of the property of the Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern 
Traction Company; Columbus, Ind., by the Interstate Public 
Service Company, the Indianapolis News said in part: 
“The leasing of the line affords an interesting study. Here 
was a railroad improved out of earnings and not from 
the proceeds of securities. It has always been a money 
maker because. it was operated on a business basis. The 
Insull syndicate come into Indiana with a good reputation. 
They will be welcomed to the Hoosier State and judged 
without prejudice on the methods which they employ. The 
demonstration which has been made with the Indianapolis, 
Columbus & Southern Traction Company is an example that 
is worthy of remembrance. The builders profited, and the 
public profited with comparatively low rates and freedom 
from accidents. The new owners have a chance to develop 
a territory that has not as many electric railways as some 
other parts of the State. It is to be hoped that they will be 
equal to their opportunity.” 


Power House Accident in Milwaukee.—An accident to 
the transformers in the Commerce Street power plant of 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on Sept. 13, 1912, resulted in the temporary 
interruption of service on the company’s alternating-cur- 
rent lines. The accident occurred at 11:45 a.m. The work 
of restoring the service was started as quickly as possible 
and was prosecuted so vigorously that within twenty 
minutes power was on the railway lines for the operation 
of cars and city bridges. Within three hours service was 
restored on a part of the alternating-current lines, and by 
6:30 p. m. service was restored over the entire alternating- 
current system. There was no interruption of service in 
the central direct-current district as the company made 
good use of its large storage battery emergency equipment. 
The possibility of such an accident had been foreseen and 
the company had nearly completed changes in the switch- 
board involving the expenditure of about $80,000, which, 
if the work had been completed, would have prevented the 
accident. In a paid newspaper advertisement 9 in. wide 
by 11 in. high the company on Sept. 14, 1912, expressed 
its regret at the inconvenience to which some of its custo- 
mers were put by the accident. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Stock and Money Markets 


Sept. 18, 1912. 

Trading to-day on the New York Stock Exchange was 
less active than yesterday, but the stock market has been 
left at a higher level and no additional tax has been put 
on the money market. Despite the failure of the market 
to-day to sustain the record made on Tuesday, several is- 
sues continued to move upward. One of these, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry, made a new high record for the 
year. Rates in the money market to-day were: Call, 3@5%4 
per cent; sixty days, 5144@5™% per cent; ninety days, 514@534 
per cent; four months, 534@6 per cent. 

In the Philadelphia market fluctuations were more nor- 
mal, but price changes remained comparatively narrow. 
Rapid Transit and Union Traction were firm, but inactive. 

In the Chicago market price advances were as a rule 
small. ‘The market for bonds was fair, the bulk of the sales 
being in the traction issues. 

In the Boston market there were small sales to-day of the 
Massachusetts Electric issues and Boston Elevated Rail- 
way. The market for bonds was very narrow. 

Trading in Baltimore was very sluggish. There con- 
tinues, however, to be a good market for bonds. 

Quotations of traction and manufacturing securities as 
compared with last week follow: 


Sept. 11. Sept. 18. 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry (common)......... a97% a97% 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry (preferred)........ 146 152 
American Cities Company (common)...............-. 31% a32 
American Cities Company aeretesve} Pie Mirae atolctate sis a77 77% 
American Light & Traction Company (common)...... a428 a428 
American Light & Traction Company (preferred)..... all3 all2 
American. Railways Company. «2... 2+ secrecy escenss a44% a44% 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad (common)........ a47 a46% 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad (preferred)....... a87 a ah ee 
MAMET EAR VALE RAB WH Us. i0'p tain cant Gy ney ces «a vies al26 125 
Boston Suburban Electric Companies (common)...... al5 al5 
Boston Suburban Electric Companies (preferred)..... a78 a78 
Boston & Worcester Electric Companies (common)... *10 Sa 
Boston & Worcester Electric Companies (preferred)... a53 a53 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company................... 89% 90% 
Capital Traction Company, Washington.............. al26 126 
OTOH ORY, ow PRL ORAS cise + wiatsin S socaiteis.oie dd sled chase nes al70 al70 
Chicago, Elevated Railways (common)............... a32 a35 
Chicago Elevated Railways (preferred).............. a92 a92 
ieage Pear WAVS peCptby Chr, Poin... ikw's ow ecldaeaweleser a90 a90 
Cirsigumatlwave, wicptr,, Gif Diicwcscdcsswescseincee a27 a25% 
IGHICR OPK WAYS, TECDUE,. Clle, Biwi a0 saiviains aise neces s avy a9t4 
CMcCArO MibaLeweyS, DEODES.. ChE. 4. we wes neces eee a ees a4 a4 
Se NRE IMATE BEEE CRRULW AM ies colt y.cb:h odcinek as ccs pes see al31 al31 
Ri taroe rts CAIN WAY Me kiss cle cidie oe bot e adie ese we neues al06% al0434 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Ry. (common)... a7 af 
Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Ry. (preferred). a34 *34 
Columbus Railway & Light Company................ a55 a55 
Columbus Railway (common)..... Siete ASS a85 
Columbus Railway (preferred)... 5 a95 a95 
Denver )& Northwestern Railway... ......e.ssseceees al25 al25 
PIR aI ee LIGLER RARE WAY cle .!o g erety S nislalalbials oc" 300 esewe's 70 70 
cemeral PeCETiC. GORIPATLY: + 6.0 diescnie mes eicieeree edi sndvenie > 180 182% 
Georgia Railway & Electric Company (common)...... al26 al25% 
Georgia Railway & Electric Company (preferred)..... a85 a85 
Interborough Metropolitan Company (common)....... 19% 20% 
Interborough Metropolitan Company (preferred)...... 58 60% 
International Traction Co., Buffalo, 4% bond rcts.... *75 *75 
Kansas City Railway & Light Company (common).... al8 al7% 
Kansas City Railway & Light Company (preferred)... a37 a38% 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (common).............. a8 *8y 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (lst preferred).......... a93 mO3 
Lake Shore Electric Railway (2d preferred).........-. a28 *28 
INARA ent Alia RWW NER Malan elaine = clsianes. sie oe Ss oR Sais eas al35 131% 
Massachusetts Electric Companies (common)......... 18% al9% 
Massachusetts Electric Companies (preferred)........ a77% a77 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light (preferred)...... al02 102 
Norfolk Railway & Light Company.................. a28 28 
WoxtnbeAmerican Company ccss.--scoagitse sessed an 84% 84 
Northern Ohio Light & Traction Company (common). a70 a70 
Northern Ohio Light & Traction Company (preferred) .a105 al05 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh (common)......... a5134 a513%4 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh (preferred)........ a44 a44¥2 
ae stay Rapidut canst COMPANY, .5.a<cyc0es.+ se a27% a28% 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Company.......... 66 66 
Paes Service \COTPOLAtOR cece cine ke ss emeslans ee ene all9% a120 
Third Avenue Railway, New York...............+.- 355% 36 
Toledo. Railway .& Light Comipany. ..).....0s0. ee ese a434 a6 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co., Minneapolis (common) .al08%4 all10 
Union Traction Company of Indiana (common)...... al4 14 
Union Traction Company of Indiana (lst preferred)... a88 88 
Union Traction Company of Indiana (2d preferred).. a40 40 
United Rys. & Electric Company (Baltimore)......... a25% ened 
United Rys. Inv. Company (common)..........++++- a33 3234 
United Rys. Inv. Company (preferred).............. a61% 61% 
Virginia Railway & Power Company (common)....... a50% *50% 
Virginia Railway & Power Company (preferred)...... 87% a87¥4 
Washington Ry. & Flectric Company (common)....... a93%4 a93 14 
Washington Ry. & Electric Company (preferred)..... 9654 a9614 
West End Street Railway, Boston (common)........- a85 a85 
West End Street Railway, Boston (preferred)........ a99 ago 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Company..........-.+.+- a86™% a847% 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Company (lst preferred). .a130 al30 

*Last sale. a Asked. 
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Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern Railroad 


Earnings and expenses of the Cleveland, Painesville & 
Eastern Railroad, Willoughby, Ohio, for the years ended 
Dec. 31, 1910 and 1911, compare as follows: 


Earnings. 1911. 1910, 
RSME REL TOVERUIE! 2.00660 ssmisn se vvewisis canis aclneiets $293,842 $286,185 
SEIGEtAl CAL UIGVENUG cae co aiekact 6 occas on eee 4,160 3,9 

EMRE VENE cod d5s 28 cece netlist As darn cei ee 250 250 
ESPVESS GHENEHUE aac ck modest dos cowie oe oe 20,234 19,522 
GUC OPEV ETS aniv.c aie sie ¥ ayers hdtnlsa aig amlehts(aerehnrae 9,856 8,696 
wtation atid car privileges: . i652. . suede nscaeecele sieve 1,089 1,270 
Telephone and telegraph service...........0.0+e0005 606 70% 
Rent of tracke and terminals: ....0/.icsy veo edavce 6,204 6,081 
AG Oks CCUINEICRLE 16.2 3'3'C 0% barc'cle ui ddcis a. Soe weL meee 11,801 9,908 
eenbe On MUUesIaes dae 52/51 ¢ éaa AY ESA Ke ee.c oc ne 1,362 1,468 
PROMS ae thee Gio why inh eh > hiare eae laren ate "greiein ©. eke keene ete 6,559 4,238 
MCENROE CUS Yi. 6 none We sale than tee ay tec 10,180 13,219 

MGEtHL ea cadets Gis Sraln tere Pe ge oie acs a igi doa ence hi ciclo tee $366.143 $355,469 

Expenses. ) 1911 1910. 
Maintenance of way and structures...........e00.0+ $38,010 $34,854 
Maintenance of equipment. .j2..cs.ssececncevecnivins 24,093 21,445 
womruvcing inahsportation <4...s.068 alec os ccmind 83,993 78,948 
ROR fc aenlahed oa %cie's) 5 nie vie ersie bb eee eee oo 43,099 39,922 

PUMA RGN <2 Wish a fe} o:sbarptg a's <x bide 3 oydle. a hase lew al a chat eRe aS $189,195 $175,169 

ENSE PEA ESITINGES c cig)aineblateins cicle wipiain wo a eetoe gp eimermere $176,948 $180,300 
DRS BED TAG TRIES i cis Siva: sl a alors! Rin ag Ge WSs > MaoeneeEts 113,045 106,618 

SED) Cag Me eR et SERED 25 eR MBPS icin +30 o-< $63,903 $73,682 


E. W. Moore, the president, says in part in his report to 
stockholders: : 

“Nine and sixty-five-one-hundredths acres of land and one- 
third of the power station in Painesville were purchased 
from the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula Railroad, the 
power station, land and equipment of the said company was 
leased and an agreement was entered into for current for 
the operation of the entire system. 

“During the summer lighting lines were extended from 
East Mentor to Heisley, a distance of about 2% miles; from 
Willoughby to Willoughbeach Park on the shore line, a 
distance of about 3% miles, and material purchased for lines 
from Willoughby to Wickliffe, about 5 miles. 

“An extension, 40 ft. x 60 ft., was added to the Willoughby 
repair shop, in which has been located the carpenter depart- 
ment. A steam-heating plant for the entire plant has been 
installed and the storeroom rebuilt to better the facilities for 
handling material. : 

“Three baggage and two passenger cars were entirely re- 
built and hot-water heaters were installed in two cars to 
replace electric heaters. One work car was built in our 
shops. 

“All equipment of the company was maintained in first- 
class condition.” 

The traffic statistics of the company as contained in the 
report compare as follows: 


1911 1910. 
Per cent: of Gpecatioie. 26 codices ed esis eo disjsieie vin 2 49.27 
Gide, midleg: os eile leisine cikiesistenis < a)6 8 tistole ia & wenalss 923,705 
Income per car, mile, Cents. .......-.2eseserevees 38.48 
Operating per car mile, cents..........+++++++0e 18.96 
Net earnings per car mile, cents 19.52 
Passengers carried ........-..+ 2,311,090 
Earnings per passenger, cents...........0.ese-00e 11.71 12.38 


Ohio Commission Approves Issue of ‘Stock by Cleveland 
Railway 


On Sept. 16, 1912, the Public Service Commission of Ohio 
approved the application of the Cleveland Railway made on 
Aug. 8, 1912, for permission to issue $3,015,000 of common 
stock, the proceeds to be used for improvements and ex- 
tensions and to retire $1,522,000 of bonds of the Cleveland 
Electric Railway, which mature on March 1, 1913. The 
commission concluded its order as follows: 

“Ordered, that said Cleveland Railway be, and it hereby 
is, authorized to issue its common capital stock of the par 
value of $3,015,000, and that said stock be sold for the best 
price obtainable and at not less than the par value thereof, 
it being the opinion and finding of the commission that the 
money to be secured from the sale of said common capital 
stock is reasonably required for the proper purposes of said 
corporation. It is further ie 

“Ordered, that the proceeds arising from the sale of said 
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common capital stock be devoted by said Cleveland Rail- 
way to and used for the following purposes and no other, 
to wit: 


(a) The discharge of obligations incurred in the acquisition of property 
and the construction, completion, extension and improvement of its 
facilities, as follows: 


Land for cat yards and Substationa. ..:/ «cot lemme sie witiatelals iy wis $50,000 
Buildings, except SUDSALIONS Lb vaw.nd oa arose nas eiotm nine alee 25,000 
Track extensions, including poles, wire, CIC. wees nat ses snes 250,000 
Track renewals, about 20 miles, in various streets, 

including puvement- «0 dice: ona celica nalennae $700,000 
Less amount that should be apportioned to maintenance. 575,000 face 
Substations for receiving and converting power to be purchased 

from the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, including 

buildings. and all’ €quipments,<....vunoun situ eeeene es wees 550,000 
Rolling stock, including 100 trail cars and 200 motors......... 450,000 
Aztomobiles te... ovis ai. ss1-G4s 6 si. wretdlnie teabiemece: ames ola MRD BOTENE eet ene OE 10,000 
Monitor nozzles and stand op for protection of cars against 

destruction or ‘damage by firey aes -icackes daleio tp eters 33,000 


as fully set out in a prea A) atcha to the petition, marked 
“FExhihit A’ and made a part hereof by reference. 
(b) The remainder of the said proceeds to be applied to the 
redemption, cancellation and retirement of an equal amount 
of the $4,583,000 issue of bonds of the Cleveland Electric 
Railway, dated March 1, 1893, maturing March 1, 1913, 
secured by a first mortgage upon the property of the company $1,522,000 


$3,015,000 


“Tt is further ordered, that said Cleveland Railway retire 
upon the date of their maturity, to wit, March 1, 1913, or 
as soon thereafter as possible, $1,522,000, par value of the 
bonds of the Cleveland Electric Railway. It is further 

“Ordered, that said Cleveland Railway make verified re- 
port to the commission as follows: Upon the sale of said 
common capital stock or any part thereof, the fact of such 
sale and the amounts realized therefrom, which shall be the 
best price obtainable and which shall not be less than the 
par value thereof; upon the retirement of said bonds of said 
Cleveland Electric Railway or any part thereof, the fact 
of such retirement and of their cancellation and destruction, 
detailing the date, number*and value of each bond so re- 
tired, canceled and destroyed; at the termination of each 
and every period of three months from the date of this 
order, the disposition and use made of the proceeds arising 
from the sale of said common capital stock, setting forth 
in reasonable detail the purposes for which said proceeds 
have been expended, such reports to be continued until 
all of said common capital stock herein authorized has been 
issued and disposed of, until the bonds of the Cleveland 
Electric Railway of the par-value of $1,522,000 have been 
retired, canceled and destroyed, and until all of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of said common capital stock have been 
expended pursuant to this order.” 


Bloomington & Normal Railway & Light Company, 
Bloomington, IllL—The Bloomington & Normal Railway 
& Light Company has decided to increase its authorized 
capital stock from $900,000 to $1,500,000. 


Chicago (Ill.) Elevated Railways.——The trustees of the 
Chicago Elevated Railways have changed the fiscal year 
of the Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railway and the 
South Side Elevated Railroad to Dec. 31, as it was before 
changed to June 30. At the annual meeting of these com- 
panies in October reports will be issued for six months and 
at the parent company’s annual meeting in February, 1973, 
reports for eighteen months will be issued. 


Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railroad, Chicago, Ill._— 
The sale of the property of the Chicago & Milwaukee 
Electric Railroad under foreclosure has been fixed for 
Sept. 25, 1912. The Wisconsin division will be sold at 
Racine, Wis., and the Illinois division at Waukegan, III. 
No upset price has been fixed. George M. Reynolds, pres- 
ident of the Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill., is chairman of the reorganization committee. 


Danville Street Railway & Light Company, Danville, Ill. 
—The Danville Street Railway & Light Company has de- 
cided to increase its authorized capital stock from $700,000 
to $1,500,000. 

El Paso (Tex.) Electric Company.—A semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3% per cent has been declared on the $1,000,000 
of common stock of the El Paso Electric Company, pay- 
able on Sept. 16, 1912, to holders of record on Sept. 7. This 
dividend compares with 3 per cent paid in March, 1912; 2% 
per cent paid semi-annually in 1911 and 2 per cent in 1910, 
the first distribution having been made in March, toro. 
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Fort Wayne & Springfield Railway, Decatur, Ind.—F. 
Quinn, Decatur, was appointed receiver of the Fort Wayne 
& Springfield Railway on Sept. 14, 1912, in an action 
brought in the Circuit Court of Adams County. 


Forty-second Street, Manhattanville & St. Nicholas Ave- 
enue Railway, New York, N. Y.—Justice Lacombe in the 
United States District Court at New York has signed an 
order discharging Frederick W. Whitridge as receiver of 
the Forty-second Street, Manhattanville & St. Nicholas 
Avenue Railway. 


Huntsville, Chattanooga & Birmingham Interurban Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, Huntsville, Ala—The Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company has taken over the property 
of the Huntsville, Chattanooga & Birmingham Interurban 
Railway, the successor to the Huntsville Railway, Light & 
Power Company. 


Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern Traction Company, 
Columbus, Ind—The property of the Indianapolis, Co- 
lumbus & Southern Traction Company has been leased for 
999 years to the Interstate Public Service Company, in- 
corporated recently with Martin J. Insull, Chicago, IIl., 
as president. Aside from the cash consideration which was 
given for the lease, the Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany is to pay 5 per cent on the $1,840,000 of outstanding 
capital stock of the Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern 
Traction Company. 


Lake View Traction Company, Memphis, Tenn.—The 
property of the Lake View Traction Company was sold 
under foreclosure on Sept. 2, 1912, for $150,000 to an of- 
ficer of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
representing the bondholders. 


Lehigh Valley Transit Company, Allentown, Pa.—Nel- 
son, Cook & Company, Baltimore, Md., are offering $100,- 
ooo of the Lehigh Valley Transit Company 5 per cent re- 
funding bonds. These bonds are dated June 1, 1910, and 
run for fifty years. They are redeemable at 105 and in- 
terest after June 1, 1920. The bonds are offered at 91% 
and interest to yield 5% per cent. 


Middle West Utilities Company, Chicago, Ill—The Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Company, Mattoon, I., has 
been taken over by the Middle West Utilities Company. of 
which Samuel Insull is president. The Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Company has operated plants in Mattoon and 
Charleston, Ill., incuding the public utility properties that 
were controlled formerly by Peter S. Grosscup, Chicago, 
formerly United States Circuit Court judge. Marshall E. 
Sampsell, Chicago, continues as president cf the company, 
and is in charge of the management under the general over- 
sight of the executive officers of the Middle West Utilities 
Company. To the original properties of the company have 
been added, under the new régime, about thirty public- 
service properties in various small towns in central Illinois, 
extending from the Indiana line to the Mississippi River. 
Many of the small generating plants will no doubt be shut 
down and energy supplied by transmission from a few large 
plants. 


Nevada Water, Light & Traction Company, Nevada, Mo. 
—The interests in the Nevada Water, Light & Traction 
Company represented by Hiram Phillips and C. F. Phil- 
lips, consulting engineers, St. Louis, Mo., have sold their 
holdings to W. C. Gunn, Fort Scott, Kan., who took pos- 
session on Sept. 2, 1912, It it understood that Mr. Gunn 
proposes to transfer the property to the Fort Scott & 
Nevada Traction Company, recently organized. 


Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal.—The Pacific 
Electric Railway has applied to the Railroad Commission 
of California for permission to issue its unsold bonds to 
the amount of $79,161,000. In explanation of the applica- 
tion the petition says: “In order to enable your petitioner 
to take advantage of the best opportunities to market its 
refunding bonds upon favorable terms, it is necessary for 
your petitioner to be able to issue such bonds promptly 
as such opportunities arise, without the delay necessarily 
incident upon an application in each case to this honorable 
commission. Such delay may involve the loss of an advan- 
tageous opportunity to your petitioner to market its securi- 
ties and entail upon it consequent loss in the eee of 
its requirements.” — 
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Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
held on Sept. 18, 1912, Jeremiah J. Sullivan and W. H. 
Shelmerdine were unanimously elected directors to serve 
for the ensuing four-year period. A resolution accepting 
the published annual report of the company for the year 
ended June 30, 1912, was adopted, and the acts of the di- 
rectors and officers and the management of the affairs of 
the company during the year were approved. A resolution 
was passed formally approving the action of the directors 
and officers in executing, as of March 1, 1912, the deed of 
trust securing the new $10,000,000 bond issue. Following 
the annual meeting of the stockholders, the directors met 
and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: E. 
T. Stotesbury, chairman of the board; executive committee, 
E. T.. Stotesbury, Charles E. Ingersoll, C. S. W. Packard, 
Horatio G. Lloyd, T. E. Mitten, who was also made chair- 
man of this committee; other officers, Charles O. Kruger, 
president; R. B. Hamilton, vice-president; R. B. Selfridge, 
secretary and treasurer; W. C. Dunbar, assistant secretary; 
W. J. Shields, assistant treasurer; J. J. Duck, auditor; E. L. 
Austin, assistant auditor. 

Rhode Island Company, Providence, R. I.—The annual 
report of the Rhode Island Company shows gross earn- 
ings, for the year ended June 30, 1912, to be $5,130,390, an 
increase over the previous year of $373,715. The net earn- 
ings were $387,590, as compared with $601,557 the previous 
year. The report also shows that the dividend rate has 
been reduced from 6 per cent to 3 per cent. The number 
of passengers carried during the year was 5,799,729 greater 
than in the previous year, and the total property assets of 
the corporation were $12,990,216, as compared with $12,- 
420,344 last year. The company possesses fifty-two more 
passenger cars than at the time of the last report, although 
it spent less for the maintenance of equipment. The com- 
pany is operating 345 miles of road as compared with 257 
miles the year before, and during the year 1742 tons of 
new rails were laid. The decrease in net earnings is ex- 
plained by the growth of operating expenses. During the 
year the physical operating cost increased $195,448, and 
the increase in salaries and wages was $222,413. The bal- 
ance sheet of the company indicates a floating debt of 
$2,281,391, as against $1,817,646 on July 1, 1911. The com- 
pany has no bonds outstanding. 

Suffolk Traction Company, Patchogue, N. Y.—Negotia- 
tions are pending for the transfer to the Suffolk Traction 
Company of the property of the Manhattan & Jamaica 
Railway, Patchogue, N. Y., which has succeeded the South 
Shore Traction Company. 

Toledo & Eastern Traction Company, Toledo, Ohio.— 
The Toledo & Eastern Traction Company has applied to 
the Public Service Commission of Ohio for permission to 
issue $40,000 of stock and $112,000 of bonds, the proceeds 
to be used to build a branch line between Curtice and 
Bono. 

Twin Falls (Idaho) Railway.—The Twin Falls Railway, 
which is under construction, has made a mortgage in favor 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, Ill, as 
trustee, to secure an issue of $3,000,000 of first mortgage 
6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds. The bonds are dated 
June 1, 1912, and are due June 1, 1932, but are callable on 
or after June 1, 1917, at 105. It is expected that the road 
will be completed to the Shoshone Falls by Sept. 30, 1912. 

Valley Railways, Lemoyne, Pa——The Valley Railways 
has filed for record at Carlisle a mortgage covering the 
property of the Harrisburg & Mechanicsburg Electric Rail- 
way, White Hill & Mechanicsburg Passenger Railway, 
Carlisle & Mechanicsburg Street Railway, West Fairview 
& Marysville Electric Street Railway, Harrisburg & River- 
ton Street Railway, Fairview & Riverton Railway, Valley 
Traction Company and United Electric Company, Mechan- 
icsburg, given to secure an issue of $1,700,000 of bonds of 
which the Farmers’ Trust Company, Carlisle, is trustee. 
Of the total issue $700,000 is reserved to retire bonds of 
the constituent companies which are now outstanding. 

‘Washington Railway & Electric Company, Washington, 
D. C.—It is stated that the Maryland-Virginia Company 
will soon make a formal proposal to exchange the stock of 
that company for the stock of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Company and affiliated companies, the Potomac 
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Electric Power Company and the Washington & Old 
Dominion Railroad. The Maryland-Virginia Company was 
chartered under the laws of Virginia two years ago and 
was originally capitalized at $5,000,000. This amount was 
later increased to $30,000,000. The amount of stock which 
has been issued is about $5,000,000. The company is organ- 
ized at present as follows: Norman Gray, Canton, N. J., 
president; F. H. Treat, vice-president; W. W. Spaid, treas- 
urer, and Gardner Booth, atcorney, Alexandria, Va., secre- 
tary. 


Dividends Declared 


Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. C., quarterly, 
1% per cent. 

Chicago (Ill.) City Railway, quarterly, 2% per cent. 

Duluth-Superior Traction Company, Duluth, Minn., quar- 
terly, I per cent, preferred; quarterly, 14% per cent, com- 
mon. 

Galveston-Houston Electric Company, Galveston, Tex., 


3 per cent, preferred; 2 per cent, common. 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Traction Company, quarterly, 14 per 
cent, preferred; quarterly, 134 per cent, common. 

Lake Shore Electric Railway, Cleveland, Ohio, quarterly, 
14 per cent, first preferred. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, Akron, Ohio, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. : 

St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & Power Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Toronto (Ont.) Railway, quarterly, 2 per cent. 

Twin City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
quarterly, 134 per cent, preferred; quarterly, 1% per cent, 
common. 

United Traction & Electric Company, Providence, R. I., 
quarterly, 114 per cent. ‘ 

West End Street Railway, Boston, Mass., $1.75, common. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 


BANGOR RAILWAY & ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Gross Operating Net Fixed Net 
Period. Earnings. Expenses. Earnings. Charges. Surplus. 
im, July; °#2 $64,300  *$28,833 $35,467 $16,558 $18,909 
a. ‘* oa sath! 55,677 *26,809 28,868 13,056 15,812 
CHATTANOOGA RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY, 
tm.,  Tuly, 12 $94,055.  *$57,519 $36,536 $22,246 $14,290 
‘ay e "11 84,175 *50,362 33,813 19,870 13,943 
Y ile i 712 592,614 *353,033 239,581 151,627 87,954 
ws ‘ “it 530,130) ; *307,385 222,745 137,466 85,279 


COMMONWEALTH POWER, RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


fm., -July,,. 12 $520,702 *$306,480 $214,222 $141,893 $72,329 
dst sz ot 437,192 *261,404 175,788 106,295 69,493 
we = "12 3,497,031 *2,042,106 1,454,925 857,653 597,272 
/ ee > ba) 3,066,276 *1,765,592 1,300,684 725,855 574,829 
EAST ST. LOUIS & SUBURBAN COMPANY. 

1Im., July, 712 $197,978 *$113,269 $84,709 $48,175 $36,534 
“ is ebai 195,688  *109,404 86,284 45,453 40,831 
mee is "12 1,346,834 *767,558 579,276 336,997 242,279 
pe < 11 1,287,407 *736,239 551,168 317,604 233,564 
GRAND RAPIDS RAILWAY, : 

din.s . Jaly,) 212 $111,191  *$62,170 $49,021 $14,562 $34,459 
hes : eo! 107,072 *58,523 48,549 15,008 33,541 
Ziad 2 "12 703,068  *394,493 308,575 102,248 206,327 
a > gh 660,432  *378,988 281,444 105,346 176,098 


LEWISTON, AUGUSTA & WATERVILLE STREET RAILWAY. . 


Im., July, 712 $67,637 *$34,833 $32,804 $14,448 $18,356 
eae Code ba ta. 60,340  *30,205 30,135 14,390 15,745 
PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. 

Im. Aug., ’12 $1,913,094 $1,145,130 $767,130 $757,101 $10,029 
ee 11 —-:1,794}990 13126,217 668,773: 736,683 ~~ +67.910 
oie ne 12: 31832,035 2,302:192 1,529,843 1,515,283. 14,560 
i altae 11. ~—-3,651,606 2,270,984 1,380,822 1,473,973 793,151 


PORTLAND (ORE.) RAILWAY, LIGHT & POWER COMPANY. 


BhyoGry pclae amily $580,557 *$281,655 $298,902 $141,015 $157,887 
ae as "11 543,704 258,938 284,766 130,660 154,100 
wise - $2. 3,833,174 *1,928,992 1,904,182 . 1,012,191 891,991 
we ss Gala! 3,658,516 *1,763,074 1,895,442 873,484 1,021,958 
REPUBLIC RAILWAY.& LIGHT COMPANY. 
fir. ative. 2 $225,073 *$136,268 $88,803 $42,974 $45,829 
1 ue "A! 208,651 %*126,612 82,038 44,424 37,614 
12.5 #4 212 2,513,677 *1,511,657 1,002,020 528,834 473;185 
ages heey i | 2,313,945 *1,386,439 927,505 518,978 408,527 
ST. JOSEPH RAILWAY, LIGHT, HEAT & POWER COMPANY. f 
1m., ly 712 $98,335  -*$58,164 $40,171 $19,582 $20,589 
i“ I " igi hs eas *60,202 32,173 19,239 12,934 
Veo a Lie) 665,491 *385,457 280,034 137,589 142,445 
(ie Soe Manges 4 lia * 622,69.7 *382,202 240,495 134,713 105,782 
*Includes taxes. Deficit. ; 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Decision in New Haven Wage Arbitration 


Judge W. S. Case of the Superior Court of Connecticut, 
who acted as umpire in the arbitration of the wage question 
between the employees of the Connecticut Company in 
New Haven and the company, in his opinion declaring that 
the men in New Haven are not entitled to a higher wage 
scale than is paid to employees on other divisions of the 
company said in part: 

“Last May a committee made up of representatives from 
the different divisions in the State met the company’s gen- 
eral manager in New Haven to present their demand for 
an increase of pay. This demand was a united one. Leav- 
ing the question of working conditions out of account— 
for we have only an incidental interest in that feature of 
the negotiations—there were two definite things that this 
committee wanted and demanded: (1) a flat rate without 
reference to the period of service, green men to be paid as 
much as seasoned ones, and (2) one fixed rate for all the 
divisions. The latter proposition has long been contended 
for. The former—that is, the adoption of a flat rate for 
all the men in place of the present sliding scale—was fully 
discussed before us and considered two years ago. What 
a majority of the board said at that time is as true now as 
it was then. The present merit system is an admirable 
one, all the more so in view of the unskilled character of 
the raw material drawn upon for service. Certainly eff- 
ciency in the ordinary walks of life is more likely to come 
from experience than from inspiration. It deserves recog- 
nition, and the public are entitled to the continuance of a 
system which fairly stimulates an effort on the part of con- 
scientious men to attain and maintain a_ satisfactory 
standard. 

“But the other proposition advanced by the representa- 
tives from the different divisions, and maintained by them 
as a united body, was for a uniform rate of pay—the same 
for every division. This had the unqualified support of the 
New Haven men. It is now urged before us that the size 
and importance of the New Haven division entitle its pres- 
ent claims to a correspondingly great weight. Conceding 
this to be true, it is no truer now than when the men of the 
committee launched their united demand last May that 
every man of every division should be paid as much as, and 
no more than, every other. 
is to disclose its inconsistency with the present attitude of 
the New Haven men—that they are entitled to more pay 
than the men of other divisions because their work is 
done under harder and more exhausting conditions than 
confront the men of any other division in the State. Giving 
due weight to its present claim, therefore, it is obvious that 
in May New Haven was not only asking for itself what it 
considered satisfactory pay, but was giving its support to 
a united demand that men of other divisions not entitled to 
as high a rate as its own men should be put upon the same 
basis. There is clearly no other conclusion to be reached. 

“We are not so much concerned at present with the 
morals and equities of this situation as with the undeniable 
proof which it discloses that in every essential sense this 
May committee was acting asaunit to enforce the common 
demand of all the men. It makes no difference that the 
company, for reasons of its own, declines to ‘recognize’ the 
union or to deal with the men as members of it. The 
united front of the men brought concessions from the com- 
pany which we are bound to assume upon the evidence 
offered us were satisfactory to every division in the State 
except New Haven, and which New Haven had helped to 
secure. The raise in wages was of the slightest, we must 
admit, so far as it affected the Hartford and New Haven 
men—who have hitherto stood in a class by themselves— 
but the further concession which equalized the wages of the 
men throughout the State was a clear gain to the men as 
a body in the recognition of a principle for which they seem 
to have long contended. Having fairly committed the com- 
pany to this surrender by the prompt acquiescence and in- 
dorsement of every represented division but New Haven, we 
‘now find the New Haven men cuting loose from their fel- 
lows, repudiating the suggestion that they acted for the 
benefit of any but their own men in May, and insisting that 
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local conditions entitle them to more pay than the men who 
in May they were insisting should be paid the same rate as 
themselves. 

“T am sorry that this change of front has not been satis- 
factorily explained. There has been no effort to explain it, 
beyond saying that the men have“all along been acting 
independently, in the interest of their respective divisions 
and with the full knowledge of the company that this was 
the fact. If we concede good faith to the New Haven men 
in that demand, they have secured an important part of what 
they asked, and having cast their lot with the committee as 
a unit, they should abide the judgment of the committee as 
to results. I cannot escape the conclusion that the New 
Haven men have not acted with consistency in the matter. 

“There are other considerations of significance on this 
feature of the case: I am unable to find as an established fact 
that the New Haven men work under greater difficulties 
than those confronting the men of the Hartford division, 
which has until now been classed in the matter of wages 
with New Haven. The evidence on this point is not con- 
vincing. The action of the Hartford division in accepting 
the company’s offer of a uniform State scale and the slight 
advance in wages which accompanied it therefore has its 
bearing in determining the true attitude and obligations of 
the May committee. We may fairly assume that the in- 
crease was not in itself satisfactory to Hartford. It is all 
the more apparent in that case that the Hartford division 
recognized the fair proposition that the larger divisions, hay- 
ing secured a real benefit for the smaller ones by the united 
demand of all, should be controlled by a sense of reciprocal 
obligation, both to their companions and to the company. 

“Having enforced a union principle by fair and open 
union methods, they should not, either in justice to the 
body of men who have accepted the result. or to the com- 
pany which has committed itself to the concession, seek in- 
dependent advancement. Had they kept their hands off the 
united claim in May for a uniform rate throughout the State 
and stood unequivocally upon their present radically differ- 
ent claim for a wage scale of their own, independent of con- 
ditions existing in other divisions, an entirely different ques- 
ton would have to be met by us and determined. So, too, 
if the negotiations had fallen through and the status of the 
parties remained the same as before negotiations had been 
commenced, we could accept the situation and begin over 
again. The difficulty here is that we find more than two- 
thirds of the men who were represented by the May com- 
mittee operating under a new system and rate of wages 
secured through the negotiations of that time and with the 
active co-operation of the men of New Haven in the united 
policy of the committee acting as a body. Weare, in effect, 
now asked to ignore the fact that New Haven’s influence 
in any way helped to secure these conditions. 

“This we cannot do in fairness. The spirit of arbitration 
is, or ought to be, the essence of fair play. Neither party 
should succeed in proceedings of this sort unless this fact is 
recognized and lived up to. For the reasons indicated I 
find that the men of the New Haven division have not es- 
tablished their claim to the demanded raise in wages. The 
uniform advance already accepted by and in force upon the 
other divisions since June I, 1912, should include the New 
Haven division, and I find that to be the rate to be in force, 
under the terms of the submission, for two years from and 
after June 1, 1912)" 

Clarence Deming, who represened the company as a mem- 
ber of the board of arbitration, agreed with this conclusion. 


Single-Fare Question from Chicago to Outlying Suburbs 


Recent action by Judge Charles M. Foell of the Superior 
Court would seem to indicate that the County Traction 
Company and the Chicago Railways may be compelled to 
restore the one-fare privilege between Chicago ‘and Oak 
Park and Chicago and River Forest. These two villages 
have had a suit in court for some time. Both companies 
have filed answers to the contentions and attorneys for . 
the villages promptly entered demurrers. The action of the 
court in sustaining the demurrers filed to the answers of the 
County Traction Company also sustained all but two di- 
visions of the demurrer filed to the answer of the Chicago 
Railways Company. A statement by the court explaining 
its action follows: 
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“The court is of the opinion that if the contention of the 
relator in this respect is sustained by the proof the provis- 
ions of said section should not be permitted to prevent the 
granting of the relief prayed for; if, however, the conten- 
tion of the respondents in this connection is sustained the 
court is not at this time prepared to hold that the consent 
of the City Council of the City of Chicago might not be one 
of the prerequisites to the ordering of the writ. 

“If the railway company has contracted for or assumed 
obligations neither opposed nor prohibited by the ordinance, 
the carrying out of which would decrease the net receipts 
based upon its right to charge said maximum rate, the 
deficit in the city’s share of said net receipts would have to 
be made good by the company; if the decrease resulted in 
rates of fare lower than those permitted by the ordinance, 
of course the accounting would have to be made with the 
city on the basis of the maximum rate permitted by Sec. 11 
of that ordinance. 

“Tf the decrease in the net receipts should arise from some 
other cause than rates of fare lower than those allowed by 
the ordinance, or if, as a matter of fact, compliance with the 
provisions of the Oak Park and River Forest ordinance 
should affect a special deposit provided for in the ordinance 
of Feb. 11, 1907, the court is not prepared to say as a matter 
of law that the respective itnerests of the city and the com- 
pany could not be fully conserved according to the intent 
of the ordinance.” 


New Wage Scale in Springfield, Ohio.—The Springfield 
(Ohio) Railway has agreed to increase the wages of its 
mototmen and conductors I cent an hour and to pay 
men who have been in the service five years or more 25 
cents an hour. 


Reduction in Fare at Fairmont.—On Sept. 10, 1912, the 
Monongahela Valley Traction Company, Fairmont, W. 
Va., reduced the fare on its East Park line from 10 cents 
to 5 cents. This line runs from the business section of the 
city to the fair grounds. ° 


No Women Conductors in Philadelphia—The officers of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company have de- 
clared the published reports about the employment of 
women as car conductors upon the lines of the company to 
be without foundation. 


Refrigerator Cars in Operation on California. Line-—The 
Central California Traction Company, Sacramento, Cal., has 
arranged to operate a train of refrigerator cars which will 
take consignments of fruit from stations along its line. The 
fruit will be shipped in the refrigerator cars directly from 
the stations at which they are loaded to all points east. 


Handling Fair Traffic at Louisville—Special preparations 
were made by the Louisville (Ky.) Railway for handling 
the traffic to and from the State Fair Grounds during fair 
week, Sept. 9-14. To expedite the loading of passengers 
at the grounds an inclosure was built by the company cap- 
able of holding eight cars. Eight turnstiles were provided 
and enough passengers to fill the cars were allowed to pass 
through these entrances, paying their fares at the stiles. 

Increase in Wages in Manchester.—The Manchester 
Traction, Light & Power Company, Manchester, N. H., in- 
creased the wages of its motormen and conductors on Sept. 
12, 1912. Under the old scale the regular men received from 
23 cents to 26 cents an hour, while under the new scale the 
minimum will be 25 cents an hour, and from this the scale 
will be graduated to 28% cents an hour. The extra men will 
receive from 22 cents an hour to 25 cents an hour, according 
to the length of time that they have served the company. 
The regular men will be paid as follows: Eight-hour men, 
28% cents an hour; eight-and-one-quarter-hour men, 27 3-11 
cents an hour; eight-and-one-half-hour men, 26 8-17 cents 
an hour; eight-and-three-quarter-hour men, 25 5-7 cents an 
hour, and nine-hour men, 25 cents an hour. 

Complaint About Service in New Rochelle, N. Y.—The 
Public Service Commission of the Second District of New 
York has received a complaint from the chairman of the 
civic committee and the chairman of the trolley service 
committee of the Woman’s Club of New Rochelle about 
the service of the Westchester Electric Railroad in that 
city. Specific complaints were made of overcrowded cars 
between 6:30 a. m. and 7:30 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. and 6:30 
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p.m on the North Avenue line; inadequate service for com- 
muters, irregular and insufficient service on the line to 
Stamford, and the need of some service which will allow 
the patrons of the business section to reach this section 
without changing cars at Lawton Street. The complaint 
has been served on the company.’ 


Relief Department of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company.—The report of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York, N. Y., for the year ended June 30, 
1912, which was abstracted in the Erecrric RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of Sept. 7, 1912, page 387, contained a statement of the 
operations of the voluntary relief department of the com- 
pany for the year. The receipts of this department to June 
30, I91I, were $328,380. The receipts for the year ended 
June 30, 1912, were $85,156. There was received from the 
company in advance of the collection of contributions 
$1,658. The total receipts thus were $415,194. The dis- 
bursements to June 30, 1911, inclusive, were $268,517. The 
disbursements for the year ended June 30, 1912, were 
$87,834, making the total payments $356,352. The total 
membership on June 30, 1912, was 6,200. 


Rockford & Interurban Employees’ Picnic.—The manage- 
ment of the Rockford & Interurban Railway, Rockford, II1., 
arranged a picnic recently for its employees at Harlem 
Park near Rockford. In an address W. C. Sparks, gen- 
eral manager, said, dwelling on the object of the outing: 
“The object of any public utility should be to serve the 
people to the best of its ability. To give satisfactory serv- 
ice means that every employee must put his shoulder to the 
wheel and do his part. Harmony is a small word, but it 
means a great deal in the successful operation of a railway. 
The company has invited you to be its guests to show you 
its appreciation of your loyalty and to promote the spirit of 
good fellowship among you. If this can be done I am sure 
the result will be beneficial to all employees and indirectly 
our service to the public will be improved.” 

Smoking to Be Prohibited on Milwaukee Cars.—James 
D. Mortimer, president of The Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is quoted as follows 
in regard to the plan of the company to abolish smoking 
on its cars after Nov. 15, 1912: “Fully 75 per cent of the 
cars now in operation on the city lines are of the prepay- 
ment type, and of this number about two-thirds are of the 
reconstructed type, on which cars smoking is not permit- 
ted. By the time that cars must be heated, about. Nov. 15, 
practically every city car will be of the prepayment type, 
and it is our intention at that time to provide that smok- 
ing shall not be permitted on the P-A-Y-E cars. This de- 
cision is prompted by the very generally expressed ap- 
proval of the public of the elimination of smoking on the 
reconstructed cars and by the many requests we received 
last winter to abolish smoking on cars of the 500 series 
type. With this order, abolishing smoking on city cars at 
the commencement of the car-heating season, smoking will 
likewise be abolished on all cars except those that have 
separate compartments provided for smokers.” 


Reduction in Fare Between Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica Denied.—Paul Shoup, president of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., has replied as follows to 
the request of the committee representing Santa Monica 
and other bay cities for a reduction in fare to Los Angeles: 
“After going very thoroughly into the subject of rates be- 
tween Los Angeles and the Santa Monica Bay cities, in- 
cluding transfer privileges now granted at the beaches, and 
the application of single-trip, round-trip and commutation 
fares, and considering the further fact that within the next 
twelve months a decision must be reached as to the con- 
struction of the subway in Los Angeles, on which the rate 
question has a most important bearing, I do not think 
that any important change in rates should be made at this 
time. If, as suggested, it be concluded to go to the State 
Railroad Commission in this matter, we will meet you there 
in a friendly spirit and furnish with reasonable promptness 
all the data at our command and, in whatever way we can, 
save you and ourselves any unnecessary expense or incon- 
venience. I regret that I cannot concur in the conclusion 
that round-trip and single-trip rates should be at this time 
reduced, for I should like very much indeed to meet the 
wishes of your committee and the people whom you rep- 
resent.” 
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Personal Mention 


Mr. Thomas F, Scanlon has been elected treasurer of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Railway Terminal Company in charge of all 
finances. 


Mr. A. G. White has resigned as electrical engineer of the 
Tri-State Railway & Electric Company, with headquarters 
at East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Mr, Elmer B. Severs, of the engineering department of 
J. G. White & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., has been 
appointed engineer of motive power of the pi State Rail- 
way & Electric Company, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Mr. John H. Franke has been appointed general manager 
of the Peoria (Ill.) Railway Terminal Company in charge 
of all property and operation. Mr. Franke was formerly 
superintendent of the company, which office has been abol- 
ished. 


Mr. B. O. Ellis, who has been connected with the engi- 
neering department of J. G. White & Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., for the last five years, sailed on Sept. 18, 1912, 
from New York for Caracas, Venezuela, where he will rep- 
resent J. G. White & Company, Ltd., London, Eng. 


Mr. Charles H. Rinker has been appointed superintendent 
of the St. Paul division of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company to succeed Mr. J. J. Caufield, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the company. Mr. Rinker 
was formerly connected with Haglin-Stahr, general con- 
tractors, Minneapolis. 


Mr. A. H. Mann has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the Jersey Central Traction Company and the Mid- 
dlesex & Monmouth Electric Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Keyport, N. J., to succeed Mr. Glover F. Perrin. 
Mr. Mann was formerly manager of the Lansing division of 
the Michigan United Traction Company, the headquarters 
of which company are Jackson, Mich. 


Mr. A. G. H. Jenssen has resigned as district passenger 
and freight agent of the Ohio Electric Railway at Toledo, 
Ohio, and will return to the service of the Monarch Manu- 
facturing Company‘, Toledo, in charge of its Ohio territory. 
For the present Mr. F, A. Burkhardt, district passenger and 
freight agent of the Ohio Electric Railway at Lima, will be 
in charge of the Toledo territory. 


Mr. Charles Wright has resigned as general foreman of 
the Coney Island & Brooklyn Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
accept a similar position with the Mahoning & Shenango 
Railway & Light Company, Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. 
Wright started his railroad career with the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Railways, which company he served for seventeen 
years, finally becoming general foreman. 


Mr. Thomas McLean, whose appointment as chief clerk to 
Mr. C. H. Chapman, superintendent of the Bridgeport lines 
of the Connecticut Company, was announced in the ELEcTRIC 
RAILWAY JouRNAL of Sept. 7, 1911, has been connected with 
that company under Mr. Chapman for five years, except for 
one winter with the Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J. 
Mr. McLean served for two years as a conductor and then 
acted as starter and later as carhouse foreman. 


Mr. T. L. Billingsley has resigned from the Washington 
Water Power Company, Spokane, Wash., to become general 
superintendent of the Portland, Eugene & Eastern Railway, 
which is to operate in the Willamette Valley. Mr. Billings- 
ley will have direct charge of the city electric railway sys- 
tems at Salem, Albany and Eugene, as well as the various 
connecting lines to be constructed immediately, including 
the electrified West Side steam tracks of the Southern 
Pacific Company, the new Molalla-Canby-Silverton division 
and the connection between Corvallis and Eugene, by way 
of Monroe. 


Mr. H. Doughty, who since April 7, 1912, has been super- 
intendent of the Lethbridge (Alberta) Municipal Railway in 
charge of construction, has* been appointed superintendent 
of the Regina (Sask.) Municipal Railway. Mr. Doughty 
was superintendent of the Regina Municipal Railway from 
March 17, 1911, to April. 7, 1912,.and was responsible for 
the construction. of the line. Previous to becoming con- 
nected with the Regina Municipal Railway early in 1911 he 
was engaged in street railway construction work in western 
Ontario for three years. Mr. Doughty was also engaged in 
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similar work in England and on the, Continent for about 


eight years. 


Mr. L. S. Cairns| general superintendent of i Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has re- 
signed to take charge of the operation of the Manila Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company at Manila, P. I. The Manila 
property is operated by J. G. White & Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., who also manage the lighting corporation. 
Mr. Cairns entered the service of the Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company in 1897 as clerk in the office of the super- 
intendent of the Minneapolis division. He was later ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent and afterward superin- 
tendent of the interurban and local lines as well as the 
steamboat division at Lake Minnetonka. In 1909 he was 
made general superintendent of the entire property. A tes- 
timonial dinner was tendered to Mr. Cairns at the Minne- 
apolis Club by the officials of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company on the evening of Sept. 11, 1912. Mr. Cairns has 
been very popular in the organization and was highly com- 
plimented by Mr. Horace Lowry, general manager, and the 
other officers of the company. A portrait of Mr. Cairns 
was published in the ELecrric Rattway JourNAL of March 
20, 1909. , 

Mr. J. J. Caufield has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the Twin City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to succeed Mr. L. S. Cairns, whose appointment to 
the Manila Electric Railway & Light Company is referred 
to elsewhere in this column. Mr. Caufield was promoted 


C. H. Rinker J. J. Caufield 


from the position of superintendent of the St. Paul di- 
vision, which he has held since June 1, 1911. He was edu- 
cated at Cornell University and spent five years in the ser- 
vice of the General Electric Company, New York. He en- 
tered the service of the Twin City Rapid Transit Company 
in March, 1908, as assistant to the general manager, which 
position he held until he was made sapectnt saan of the 
St. Paul division. 


Mr. Thomas H. Kendrigan has been appointed division 
superintendent of the Manchester Traction, Light & Power 
Company, Manchester, N. H., in, charge of the Manchester 
Street Railway, Manchester & Nashua Street Railway and 
the Manchester & Derry Street Railway. He has been act- 
ing superintendent of these lines since the resignation of 
Mr. L. E,. Lynde in March, 1912. Mr. Kendrigan was born 
in Ireland on Jan. 3, 1869. His parents removed to Man- 
chester when Mr. Kendrigan was a child, and he was 
educated in the public schools of that city. He was first 
employed in the textile industry in Manchester and was 
later employed in the Pacific mill at Lawrence, Mass., as a 
loom repairer from 1895 to 1899. He began his railroad 
career in 1900 in Lawrence as a motorman. In April, toot, 
he was appointed a motorman with the Manchester Street 
Railway. In March, 1903, he was appointed an inspector 
with this company and continued in that capacity until the 
resignation of Mr. Lynde in March, 1o12. 


OBITUARY 


Frank W. Damon, who was for. ten years pap eriniend ent 
of the South Boston division of the Boston (Mass.) Ele- 
vated Railway, is dead. He was a native of Scituate, Mass., 
and entered street railway service in 1884. He was fifty- 
seven years old. . 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 
An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously re- 
ported. 
RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Gadsden, Bellevue & Lookout Mountain Railway, Gads- 
den, Alaw—Incorporated in Alabama to succeed the Nocco- 
lula Railway, Light & Power Company, which proposed to 
build a 3%-mile electric railway from Gadsden to Bellevue 
Heights, on the top of Lookout Mountain. The power sta- 
tion and repair shop will be located at Gadsden. The com- 
pany will operate three cars. Capital stock authorized, 
$100,000; issued, $92,000. Officers: U. J. Virgin, 838 Canal 
- Street, New Orleans, La., president; L. A. Hoffman, Gads- 
den, vice-president; W. M. Grainger, Gadsden, secretary and 
treasurer; Louis Hart, Gadsden, general manager, and A. J. 
Grefenkamp, Gadsden, electrical engineer. [E. R. J., Aug. 
FO}! D2.) 

*St. Louis, Chester & Thebes Railway, Fast St. Louis, III. 
—Incorporated in Illinois to build an interurban railway 
from St. Louis to Thebes, via St. Clair, Monroe, Randolph, 
Jackson, Union, Alexander, Perry, Franklin and Williamson 
Counties. Headquarters, East St. Louis. Incorporators and 
first board of directors: C. F. Stephens, A. B, Corwin, A. 
L. Bowen, D. H. Donavan, all of St. Louis; W. J. Lewis, J. 
N. Sparling, G. W. Holley, Charles L. Rorabaugh and J. H. 
Hohl, of East St. Louis, Ill. 

*Pecos Valley Gas & Electric Company, Artesia, N. M. 
—Application for a charter has been made by this company 
in New Mexico to succeed the Artesia Light & Power 
Company, which was recently purchased by John C. Keys, 
Oklahoma City. The company will build electric railways. 

Durham (N. C.) Power Company.—Chartered in North 
Carolina to build an electric railway and to furnish power 
for heat and lighting purposes in Durham. Capital stock, 
$750,000. Incorporators: B. N. Duke, George L. Lyon and 
Jones Fuller. [E. R. J., Sept. 14, ’12.] 

Hagerstown, Greencastle & Mercersburg Railway, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa—Incorporated in Pennsylvania to build an 
electric railway to connect Mercersburg, Hagerstown, Mid- 
dleburg and Greencastle. The company will soon be incor- 
ported in Maryland. Capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
John E. Ensign, president; J. W. Rice, C. M. Hoffman, 
S, A. Roth and Alexander Hamill. [E. R. J., June 1, ’12.] 


FRANCHISES 


Los Angeles, Cal—The Board of Public Utilities of Los 
Angeles has recommended that the Los Angeles Railway 
be granted a straight twenty-one-year franchise for a 
double-track line on Main Street between Thirty-sixth 
Place and Slauson Avenue, a distance of 2 miles. 

San Bernardino, Cal—The Supervisors have passed the 
resolution abandoning a certain portion of Colton Avenue 
in order that the Pacific Electric Railway may obtain its 
right-of-way from Colton into San Bernardino, thus com- 
pleting the line from Riverside to San Bernardino. 

San José, Cal—The Peninsular Railway has asked the 
Council to advertise for sale a franchise for a double-track 
electric railway on that portion of the Alameda road re- 
cently annexed to San José. 

Suisun, Cal—The Vallejo & Northern Railway, Vallejo, 
has received permission from the Railroad Commission to 
construct its main line track at grade across streets and 
highways in Suisun, Fairfield and Vacaville and also across 
intervening public highways. 

Decatur, Ga.—The Georgia Railway & Electric Company, 
Atlanta, has received a franchise from the Council to ex- 
tend its South Decatur line to the city limits. This line 
will be extended later to Stone Mountain. 

Peoria, Ill.—The Peoria Railway will ask for a franchise 


~ for a double track on California Avenue and on Carrington 


Avenue in Peoria. 

Boonville, Ind—The Evansville, Chrisney & Eastern 
Railway, Evansville, has received a franchise from the 
Council in Boonville. [E. R. J., Aug. 17, ’12.] 
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Dubuque, Ia.—The Union Electric Company has asked 
the Council for a twenty-five-year franchise to extend its 
main line at Thirteenth and Main Streets to Locust and 
West Locust Streets and to the entrance to the grounds of 
Mount St. Joseph College in Dubuque. 


*Shreveport, La.—The Commercial Oil & Gas Company 
will ask the City Council for a franchise to build an electric 
railway from the Greenwood road in Shreveport to the 
natatorium near the Fair Grounds. 


*Baltimore, Md.—Joshua W. Miles has filed with the 
Public Service Commission a petition for authority to issue 
bonds for the construction of the proposed electric line 
from Dent’s Island to Snow Hill. 


Hagerstown, Md.—The Hagerstown, Greencastle & Mer- 
cersburg Railway has received a franchise from the Mayor 
and Council to enter Hagerstown over the tracks of the 
proposed Hagerstown & Clearspring Railway. [E. R. J., 
June 1, ’12.] 

Huntington, Mass.—The Berkshire Street Railway has 
received a franchise from the Board of Trustees in Hunt- 
ington, 

*Hempstead, N. Y.—The Board of Supervisors of Nassau 
County has been petitioned for a franchise for a 5%4-mile 
electric railway to extend from Hempstead station south 
to Baldwin Harbor and ultimately to extend to Long 
Beach. 

Rome, N. Y.—The Public Service Commission, Second 
District, has received a petition from the Rome & Oneida 
Electric Railway asking for a certificate of cofivenience 
and necessity and for permission to exercise franchises 
granted for the construction of an electric railway from 
Rome through Westmorland and Verona to Oneida, a dis- 
tance of about 13 miles. [E. R. J., Nov. 25, ’11.] 

Kenton, Ore.—The Kenton Traction Company has asked 
the Council for a franchise to extend its line into Portiand. 
This line now extends from Kenton to the terminus of the 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Company on Mississippi 
Avenue. 

Elco, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Railways has received a fran- 
chise from the Council in Elco. This is part of a plan to 
extend a line to Coal Center, California, and eventually to 
West Brownsville. 

Wyomissing, Pa.——The Reading Transit Company has 
made a proposition to the Council of Wyomissing to pave 
between the tracks on each side of its line for-a distance 
of 2 ft., providing the company receives a franchise for a 
double-track line through Wyomissing, 

Provo, Utah.—The Utah & Salt Lake Electric Railway, 
Salt Lake City, has asked the Council for an extension of 
time to Dec. 1, 1914, to begin the construction of its line 
in Provo. 

Seattle, Wash.—The franchise committee of the City 
Council has recommended an ordinance granting the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Company a franchise to 
extend its Kinnear Park line from Tenth Avenue west and 
West Crockett Street to West Wheeler Street. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Birmingham & Chattanooga Railroad, Birmingham, Ala. 
—Nearly all of the right-of-way between Boaz and Chat- 
tanooga has been obtained by this company and entry into 
the Chattanooga terminals is assured. Surveys will now 
be made between Birmingham and Boaz. This line will 
connect Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala. J. M. 
Spradin, Boaz, president. [E. R. J., Aug. 31, ’12.] 

Birmingham, Ensley & Bessemer Electric Railway, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.——This company has placed in operation its 
line between Birmingham and Ensley. It is intended to 
build extensions to Gadsden and Tuscaloosa. 

Globe, Ariz.—It is reported that engineers are going over 
the route for the construction of a 6-mile electric railway 
between Globe and Miami. N: L. Amster, Boston, and the 
Inspiration Copper Company, Miami, are said to be inter- 
ested. [E. R. J., March 9, 712.] 

British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C.— 
Work will be begun at once by this company on the ex- 
tension on Victoria Drive to Fifty-sixth Avenue, in Van- 
couver. The extension of the Fraser Street line to River 
Road will soon be begun. 
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San Francisco, Napa & Calistoga Railway, Napa, Cal.— 
This company has completed and placed in operation the 
extension of its lines from St. Helena to Calistoga. 

Oakland (Cal.) Traction Company.—Plans have been 
completed by this company for the extension of the San 
Lorenzo line from San Lorenzo to Mount Eden. 


Big Four Electric Railway, Tulare, Cal—Contracts have 
been awarded to Hahn & Son, San Francisco, by this com- 
pany for the grading of 41 miles of its line. The first 
section to be built will be between Tulare, Woodville and 
Porterville. [E. R. J., Aug. ro, ’12.] 

Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. C.—This 
company has been asked to consider plans to extend its 
Navy Yard line to Anacostia. 


Washington Railway & Electric Company, Washington, 
D. C.—This company has been asked to consider plans to 
build an extension of its lines on Minor Street north of 
Florida Avenue in Washington. 


Albany (Ga.) Transit Company.—Contracts will soon be 
awarded by this company, which has just completed its or- 
ganization. The following officers were elected: C. W. 
Rawson, president; F. F. Putney, vice-president, and J. C. 
Fulford, secretary and treasurer. [E. R. J., Sept. 14, ’12.] 


Columbus, Chattahoochee Valley & Gulf Railway, Colum- 
bus, Ga.—This company advises that it has not made definite 
plans as to when the construction of its electric or steam 
line will be begun between Columbus, Atlanta and St. An- 
drew’s Bay. Capital stock authorized, $500,000; issued, 
$500,000. Officers: J. Johnson Williams, president; L. H. 
Humber, vice-president; S. R. Quincey, secretary and treas- 
urer; Josiah Flournoy, general manager and chief engineer. 
PE. Ri Losépt ay aed 

Waycross Street & Suburban Railway, Waycross, Ga.— 
This company has completed its line in Waycross. It will 
connect Hebardville, Deenwood, Winona Park, Waresboro 
and Waycross. George W. Deen, Waycross, president. 
[E. Rushes Wat. 20,824 

Central Illinois Traction Company, Canton, Ill—At a 
meeting of this company, which was organized to build an 
interurban railway from Peoria to Keokuk, officers were 
elected as follows: Judge C. W. Curran, Pekin, president; 
Newton Ellis, vice-president and treasurer; Harold C. 
Adams, Columbus, Ohio, secretary, and A. L. Ralston, gen- 
eral manager, [E. R. J., Sept. 7, 12] 

Chicago (Ill.) Railways.—Work has been begun by this 
company to extend its Forty-eighth Avenue line from Chi- 
cago Avenue north to Irving Park Boulevard. 


Peoria (Ill.) Railway.—Grading has been begun by this 
company on Corrington Avenue east and California Avenue 
out to Mile race track in Peoria for a double-track line. 


Waukegan, Rockford & Elgin Traction Company, Wau- 
kegan, Ill—This company expects to build 5 miles of new 
track with 7o lb. steel rails. 


Evansville, Chrisney & Eastern Railway, Evansville, Ind. 
—This company has decided to begin work on the extension 
leading from Booneville to Chrisney and from Booneville to 
Lynnville within the next few days. The survey of the 
two lines is completed and the stakes set. [E. R. J., Aug. 17, 
"12.1 

Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind—Work has been begun by this company to relay 
its tracks in North Illinois Street from Ohio Street .to 
Twenty-first Street, Indianapolis. 

Vincennes (Ind.) Traction Company.—This company is 
laying a stretch of improved track from Vincennes to the 
Fair Grounds, a distance of 2% miles. The new track is 
composed of 7o0-lb. rails on creosoted ties. 

Tri-City Railway & Light Company, Davenport, Ia.—This 
company is now laying about 4 miles of new track in East 
Moline and Rock Island and about 2 miles in Muscatine. 

Owensboro (Ky.) City Railroad.—During the next few 
weeks this company will award contracts to build 1600 ft. of 
new track in Owensboro. 

Algiers Railway & Lighting Company, Algiers, La.—This 
company is building an extension along Patterson and 
Morgan Streets, Algiers, a distance of 34 mile. The com- 
pany isalso building a 1-mile branch on Meyer Avenue and 
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London Street to the site of the new United States emigra- 
tion station. 

Fryeburg Horse Railroad, Fryeburg, Maine.—During the 
next few months this company expects to place contracts to 
extend its line through Fryeburg, Stow and Lovell. It is ex- 
pected to extend this line later to Union, Porter, Cornish, 
Stoneham, Greenwich and Bristol. 


Aroostook Valley Railroad, Presque Isle, Maine.—This 
company expects to build an 8-mile extension from Carson 
to Caribou. 

Fastern Shore Power, Light & Railway Company, An- 
napolis, Md.—Right-of-way has been secured by this com- 
pany and it is expected that construction will soon be com- 
menced on its 43-mile line extending from Deals Island to 
Snow Hill along the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay. It 
will be extended to Salisbury and Pocomoke City. Henry 
J. Waters is interested. [E. R. J., Feb. 10, ’12.] 


New Hampshire Electric Railways, Haverhill, Mass.— 
This company has begun to reconstruct its line between 
Newburyport and Amesbury. 

Oak Bluffs (Mass.) Street Railway.—During the next 
few weeks this company will award contracts to build a 
2000-ft. extension and will need switches, frogs, etc. 


Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway.—During the next few 
weeks this company will award contracts to build about 
1400 ft. of new track in Agawam. 


Worcester Consolidated Street Railway, Springfield, 
Mass.—During the next few weeks this company will award 
contracts to build a 350-ft. turnout in Blackstone and in- 
stall electric signals on the Leominster and Hudson line, 
Worcester and Clinton line, Worcester and Holden line, 
Northborough and Westborough line, Worcester and 
Bramanville line and from North Grafton to Grafton. 


Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids Electric Railway, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—This company has nearly completed the grading of 
its line between Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, via Plain- 
well and Martin. [E. R. J., Sept. 7, ’12.] 


Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice Railway, Lincoln, Neb.— 
During the next few weeks this company expects to build 
1%4 mile of single track in paving and take up the same 
amount of standard 7o-lb. T-rails in Lincoln. 


Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J—This company 
has been asked to consider plans to extend its First Street 
line to Spring Street and North Avenue in Elizabeth. 


*Flushing, N. Y.—A company is being formed to build a 
trackless trolley line from the intersection of Oak and 
Rose Avenues at Kissena Lake Park, through Oak Avenue 
to Jamaica or Colden Avenue and through one of these 
streets to the Main Street station in Flushing. The organ- 
izers are J. W. Paris and W. F. Hencken, of the Paris- 
Hencken Company, 141 West Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York, N. Y., which is interested in the development of prop- 
erty at Kissena Park. 


*Olean, N. Y.—Charles D. Judd and others are securing 
the right-of-way for an electric railway from Olean to 
Hinsdale. 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Company.—This company 
proposes to spend $3,000,000 for improvements to the entire 
system. Work will be begun at once on the belt line that 
is to be known as the Elberon-Warsaw line and which is to 
connect two routes in Cincinnati. 


Sands Springs Interurban Railway, Tulsa, Okla.—This 
company plans to build from Tulsa to Nowata, via Owasso 
and Collinsville, a distance of about 45 miles. Two steel 
bridges will be required. 


Niagara Falls, Welland & Lake Erie Railway, Niagara 
Falls, Ont.—It is reported that this company has received 
permission from the Railroad Commission to’ cross the 
Grand Trunk Railroad at East Main Street and the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad at Main Street, Welland. The com- 
pany will begin at once extensions of its line to Rosedale 
and Dain City. 


Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, Portland, 
Ore.—Most of the right-of-way has been. secured and con- 
struction will soon be begun by this company on the 6-mile 
extension of its line from Cottrell to Sandy. 
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West Penn Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa—Preparatory to ex- 
tending its line farther north this company has begun sur- 
veys of its proposed route from Wickboro northward to 
Mosgrove. 


South Fork-Portage Railway, South Fork, Pa.—This com- 
pany advises that it has begun the construction of its 7.7- 
mile electric railway to connect Portage, Wilmore, Summer- 
hill and South Fork. Purchases of material, equipment and 
cars are all concluded. The company’s repair shop will be 
located at Wilmore and it will purchase power from one of 
three sources. It will operate two cars. Capital stock 
authorized, $150,000; issued, $150,000. First mortgage bonds 
authorized and issued, $150,000. Debenture bonds author- 
ized, $150,000; issued, $150,000. George U. G. Holman, 
Suppes Building, Johnstown, purchasing agent. [E. R. J., 
June 15. 12.] 


Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Railway.—Plans are being made by 
this company to double-track its line from Dallas to Har- 
vey’s Lake. 


Regina, Sask.—It is reported that the electric railway com- 
mittee of the Municipal Council plans to spend the sum of 
$600,000 on improvements to the system during the next few 
months. 


Chattanooga Railway & Light Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—Work has been begun by this company to double- 
track the East Chattanooga line. 


Nashville-Gallatin Interurban Railway, Nashville, Tenn.— 
Track laying has been begun by this company and it is 
expected that the connection between Galatin and Nash- 
ville will be completed by Dec. 1. The roadbed has been 
completed and bridges and trestles have been erected. 


Amarillo (Tex.) Street Railway.—This company has 
placed a contract with the Buda Company for special track 
work for extensions to the Fort Worth, Denver & Santa Fé 
depots. 


Eastern Texas Traction Company, Dallas, Tex.—Surveys 
are being made by this company for a new route for its 
line between Fate and Rockwall. Surveys will also be 
made for a new route from Garland to Dallas. J. B. Mur- 
phy, Greenville, general manager. [E. R. J., April 20, ’12.] 


Gainesville, Whitesboro & Sherman Railway, Gainesville, 
Tex.—This company, which is now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, has spent about $60,000 in preliminary work on.its 
proposed line to connect Gainesville, Whitesboro and Sher- 
man, 39 miles. Twelve miles of the road has been graded 
and much of the right-of-way has been secured. The officers 
of the company desire to interest in the proposition persons 
who could finance the undertaking and complete it. John 
King, president, and William L. Blanton, general attorney, 
both of Gainesville. 


*Blue Ridge Interurban Railway, Greenville, Tex.—This 
company has closed a contract for construction material 
and will soon award contracts for the construction of the 
12-mile gas-electric line from Anna to Blue Ridge. Later 
the line will be extended to Greenville. A. R. Nicholson, 
Greenville, is interested. 


Newport News & Old Point Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Newport News, Va.—Extensive improvements are 
now being made by this company representing a cost of 
over $200,000. The rehabilitation of the company’s prop- 
erty is being carried on under the direction of Allen & 
Peck, New York. 


Tacoma Railway & Power Company, Tacoma, Wash.— 
Plans are being made by this company to improve its lines 
in Tacoma. 

Milwaukee Western Electric Railway, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
This company advises that it has done some grading work 
and will build its entire line, consisting of 74.78 miles 
of track and ten bridges, during 1913. 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Birmingham, Ensley & Bessemer Electric Railway, Bir- 
mingham, Ala—This company has leased a building at Fifth 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street in Birmingham to be used 
for its general offices. 

Central California Traction Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.—This company has removed its general offices from 
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the Shreve Building to larger quarters at 105 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 

Norwich & Westerly Traction Company, Norwich, Conn. 
—During the next three weeks this company will award 
contracts to build a new freight house and general office 
to combine in one place the offices of the Norwich & 
Westerly Traction Company, the Pawcatuck Valley Street 
Railway and the Groton & Stonington Street Railway. The 
building will be in Westerly. 

Idaho Railway, Light & Power Company, Boise, Idaho.— 
This company plans to build a new depot in Caldwell. The 
building will be two stories and will have a 100-ft. front. 
It will contain the offices of the company. 


Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.—Bids are being received by this company for 
the construction of a new freight depot in Wabash. The 
structure will be 31 ft. x 90 ft., one story and of brick con- 
struction. 

Tri-City Railway & Light Company, Davenport, Ia.—This 
company is building new repair shops in Rock Island. 

Mason City & Clear Lake Railway, Mason City, Ia.—Plans 
are being made by this company to construct a new depot 
and freight office in Clear Lake. The structure will be one 
story, 20 ft. x 60 ft., and of brick construction. 

Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway.—Plans are being con- 
sidered by this company for the construction of a new sta- 
tion at the Franklin Park entrance. The company has 
opened its new Green Street station in Jamaica Plain. 

Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice Railway, Lincoln, Neb.— 
During the next few weeks this company will award con- 
tracts to build a new carhouse and repair shop in Lincoln. 
The structure will be 4o ft. x too ft. and one story high. 

Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J.—This company 
has opened its new Big Tree carhouses in Washington 
Avenue, Nutley, near the Belleville line. 

Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, Portland, 
Ore.—This company has secured three blocks in Sandy 
which it will use for depot grounds and yards for its exten- 
sion from Cottrell to Sandy. 

Bellingham-Skagit Railway, Bellingham, Wash.—During 
the next two months this company plans to build its sta- 
tions and depots along its line. Material has already been 
assembled at Burlington for the depot there and construc- 
tion will be begun at once. The other stations will be lo- 
cated at Sedro-Woolley, Mount Vernon, Blanchard and 
Edison. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Waycross Street & Suburban Railway, Waycross, Ga— 
This company has completed and will soon place in opera- 
tion its power house in Waycross. 

Idaho Railway, Light & Power Company, Boise, Idaho.— 
It is reported that this company plans to build a new sub- 
station at Caldwell. 

Tri-City Railway & Light Company, Davenport, Ia.— 
During the next few months this company expects to pur- 
chase a new switchboard to be installed at its substation in | 
Muscatine. 

Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway—During the next 
few weeks this company expects to purchase one boiler 
feed pump for the Margaret Street power house. 

Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street Railway.—During 
the next few weeks this company expects to purchase one 
feed-water heater and service pump for the Millbury power 
station. 

Pittsburgh & Butler Street Railway, Butler, Pa.—This 
company will award contracts during the next few weeks to 
build two new substations, one at Mars and one near Etna. 

Newport News & Old Point Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Newport News, Va.—Improvements are now under 
way by this company to its power house at Hampton, Va. 
An addition is being built. 

Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—This company’s Commerce Street power plant 
was damaged by fire on Sept. 13. See item in department 
“News of Electric Railways” on page 464. 
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Manufactures and Supplies 


ROLLING STOCK 


Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway is in the market for 
six 28-ft. closed cars. 

Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street Railway expects 
to purchase six 30-ft. 8%-in. closed cars. 

Utica & Mohawk Valley Railway, Utica, N. Y., has or- 
dered one long-broom snow sweeper from The J. G. Brill 
Company. 

Railway Motor Car Company, Marion, Ind., it is reported, 
is in the market for eight 60-ft. wooden car bodies for 
interurban service. 

Cleveland Construction Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
ordered one eight-wheel snow plow from the Wason Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Waukegan, Rockford & Elgin Traction Company, Pala- 
tine, Ill., expects to purchase two railway coaches, a locomo- 
tive anid a pile-driver. 

Springfield (Ill.) Consolidated Railway has ordered one 
37-ft. closed pay-as-you-enter car with Brill 27-G-1 trucks 
from the American Car Company. 

Milford & Uxbridge Street Railway, Milford, Mass., has 
ordered from J. M. Jones’ Sons Company two 22-ft. vestibule 
closed-car bodies mounted on Taylor trucks. 

Eureka Traction Company, Eureka Springs, Ark., is in 
the market for three closed and three open car bodies not 
to be more than 22 ft. long over ail. The company will pur- 
chase new or good second-hand cars. 

People’s Gas & Electric Company, Burlington, Ia., has in- 
cluded the folowing details in the specifications for the seven 
closed double-end cars ordered from the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany: 


Seating capacity. ~a. see 40 Car trimmings, 


Wheelbase length..12 ft. o in. malleable iron 
Length of body...26 ft. 6 in. Curtain material... Pantasote 
Length over vestibule, Destination signs......St. L. 
40 ft. -2un.; Gones.2 see ae ee Dts, 

Width over all..... 7 Ft<tr ine Hand) brakes-eu... eee Peacock 
Height, rail to sills, Heaterse cc: aes Smith 
2 Tt: 64 ne Sanders enn. ne teens Siteiles 

Height, sill to trolley base, Sash fixtures... .. .. Edwards 
; 6 ftoG76 ny DRAGS Aa 1) eee Ste L 
BOY ithe eee composite Seating material.......rattan 
interior trim... mahogany Step treads.........Universal 
TOOT “Eh ea hares turtle-back Trucks........ St. L.-Warner 
Wnderframey 2/25. eee steel Wheel guards........... H-B 
Air-brakes. ...:. i. -.aeiee Nate Whieelgyeas eee rolled steel 


Bumpers. Hedley anti-climber 


TRADE NOTES 


Canadian General Electric Company, Peterborough, Ont., 
has elected W. D. Matthews vice-president to succeed H. P. 
Dwight, deceased. The vacancy on the board has been 
filled by the election of F. G, Osler. 


The J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has received 
an order from the Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., for forty Brill 39-E trucks; 
also one from the Wheeling (W. Va.) Traction Company 
for ten Brill 51-E-2 trucks. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., expects 
to deliver about Oct. 15 the gas-electric car ordered by the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad for experimental purposes 
on its line between Pittsburgh and Beaver Falls, Pa., a dis- 
stance of about 35 miles. 


Joseph A. Richards & Staff, New York, N. Y., advertising 
agents, announce the formation of their new technical de- 
partment under the name of Wightman & Richards, in 
which Joseph A. Richards, Lucius I, Wightman and Paul 
Morse Richards are associated. 

Walter B. Snow, Boston, Mass., publicity engineer, has 
added to his staff Chester R. Ross, who will act as manager 
of the addressing and mailing department. Mr. Ross was 
connected for three years with the Griffin Wheel Company 
and for four years with the Boston Transcript. 

Eclipse Railway Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
shipped a carload of Acme type fenders to the New Orleans 
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Railway & Light Company, also a carload of standard 
Eclipse life guards to Los Angeles, Cal. Orders have been 
received for eighty-six standard Eclipse life guards for the 
Geary Street Municipal Railway, San Francisco, Cal. 


St. Louis Steel Foundry, St. Louis, Mo., has appointed 
W. Frank Carr its sales engineer with headquarters in St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Carr will devote his time to the develop- 
ment of the solid manganese track work which this com- 
pany manufactures. Mr. Carr has had a long experience in 
this field of work. He was chief engineer of the Falk Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, for a number of years and before that he 
served as construction engineer on a number of large city 
and interurban railways. 


Case Crane & Engineering Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been incorporated to take over the plant and business 
of the Case Crane Company, Columbus. No connection 
exists between the new company and the stockholders and 
officers of the old company. Paul T. Norton, who has been 
associated with the Jeffery Manufacturing Company, has 
been made president and general manager of the new com- 
pany. Among the directors and stockholders are S. P. 
Bush, J.. F. Stone, J. A. Jeffery, president of the Jeffery 
Manufacturing Company; Col. James Kilbourne, president 
of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Company; O..A, 
Miller and J. H. Frantz. 


Diamond State Fibre Company, Elsmere, Del., has recent- 
ly brought out a new insulation known as “Disfico Horn In- 
sulation.” This material is made from a specially prepared 
rope stock, which insures the toughness and pliability which 
are necessary qualities for an insulation of this kind. The 
advantage claimed for it over other insulation papers is 
that it can be pressed or bent into any form, such as arma- 
ture slots, coil spool insulation, etc., and that it will not 
crack. As no zinc, salts, chemicals or similar substances 
are used in its process of manufacture, it has a high dielec- 
tric strength and will not become brittle with age. It is 
also claimed to be well adapted for impregnating with the 
various insulating varnishes. Disfico Horn Insulation is 
made in rolls or sheets .005 in. to % in. thick and is manu- 
factured at the newly equipped mill of the Diamond State 
Fibre Company, at West Conshohocken, Pa. 


Western Electric Company, New York, N. Y., reports that 
returns for the eight months ended with August indicate 
gross business for the year of approximately $68,000,000. 
Business for July was about 3 per cent ahead of the same 
month in 1911 and August was 3 per cent ahead of the cor- 
responding month a year ago. The eight months of the 
current year are also about 3 per cent ahead of the same 
period last year. The most interesting feature of the com- 
pany’s business recently has been the tendency of the West 
to show greater activity. New business of the company is 
greater than the rate of deliveries. On Jan. 1 unfilled orders 
on hand totaled $8,000,000 and on Sept. 1 $10,000,000, an 
increase of 25 per cent. About $750,000 will be spent in 
erecting new buildings at Hawthorne this year to take over 
the company’s New York manufacturing business. The 
additions will be completed in about a year and are in line 
with the company’s policy of concentration of the manu- 
facturing branches at Chicago. Export business . during 
August and the last eight months has shown a relatively 
greater improvement than the domestic business. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill, has 
issued Booklet No. 119, which describes the operation and 
maintenance of Rockford railway motor cars. 


Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, N. Y., has issued a 100- 
page catalog in which are illustrated its principal designs 
of switches, frogs, crossings, switch stands and accessories. 


National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a 
32-page booklet entitled “The .Manufacture of Modern 
Welded Pipe,” which describes and illustrates the progres- 
sive operations from ore to the finished product. 


C. W. Hunt Company, West New Brighton, N. Y., has 
Thismsva 
brief treatise by C. W. Hunt for engineers, on ropes used 
for the transmission of power, together with formulas, 
tables and data useful in mill engineering. 
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- Semi-Steel Interurban Cars 


_——s One of the finest examples of modern interurban car construction is 
__ the above type recently furnished to the Oneida Railway Company. _ It is 

ae all steel construction up to the windows and the bottom frame is of a new 
¥ _ design which reduces the weight and at the same time increases the 
____ strength by using extra deep channel center sills and I-beam intermediate 
sills. There are 18 crossings composed of 4-in. channels, 6 of which are 

a ee ie : gaat nforced with a lower chord of the same forming powerful trusses. The 
sO - side ills and panels below the windows are riveted together as well as 
parent Tg is riveted to the ends of the cross members and the gusset plates. 
‘The bolsters are of steel plates, 10 by 1 in., top and bottom members. 

a : Hes All in all it is one of the most powerfully constructed steel frames we 
ae have e ever turned out. The front end is of parabolic form to reduce the 
* : Ni easance in high Aten service. Eh cab occupies the right side of 
Smoking compartment 
1s ee ai 18 passengers, and the main ra reat BS: The 
ks | s shown i in ets lyase © were temporary, the cars being mounted 
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JOHN STEPHEN SON COMPANY WASON MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Vestibule Controller Enclosed—Ready 
for Passengers man of mck to Start eign -Car Train 


Sprague G E Type M Control 


in Elevated, Subway and Iufter usiani service has been generally 
used for many years effecting the platform space economy illus- 
trated in these photographs—and has produced remarkable results 
in minimum detention and ey maintenance records as well. 


Now modern city service is demanding the ieamares loch 
confined to heavy and interurban Service. 4. e 


The New Type “MK” Control. 


Vestibule Same Car One Minute _ ‘Later—Motor- 


meets these conditions perfectly, because it has all the inherent | 


characteristics of Type M Control, which mean low maintenance 
and minimum detentions—and its size and weight are > reduced 
to a minimum to meet City Service Requirements. — 2 gig 


"ate 


Moreover, this control is all-electric, Raye ne Aiscce from ae 


the trolley circuit, and provides perfect safety and reliability 
regardless of weather, voltage or the air brake’ conditions. 


@ Investigate the MK control system through our + local office. 


* Pa 


She 


of 
Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, , Til. ‘ Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World "Nashville, Tenn. =r te ug haie: Cit! ut ah a | 
Baltimore, Md. i se ae | a v, tah 
Birmingham, Ala. _ Sete ono General Office; | Schenectady, N.Y. aay ae ‘Sat france & Cal. : rae f 
Boise, Idaho ‘ Columbus, Ohio a ADDRESS NEAR EST OFFICE S } A 
Boston, Mass. Davenport,lowa a hy 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio Mery a" AN 
Butte, Mont. Denver, Colo. — Kansas City, Mo. - Louisville, Ky. 
Charleston, W. Va. Detroit, Mich. (Office oe Keokuk, Iowa ~ Memphis, Tenn. __ Provi 
Charlotte, N. C. Erie, Pa. Agent) Knoxville, Tenn. — Milwaukee, Wis. Ric 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Indianapolis, Ind... Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. 


i Texas and Oklahoma business refer to General Electric: ‘Company of Texas—Dallas, E 
For Canadian business refer to Canadian General ote: wort L 


